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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The categorization of young adult is clearly a 
unique and new phenomenon to this age. The category came 
into being because of social, economic and educational 
factors in our society. 

It is a very difficult category because there are 

few boundaries that limit the category.^" Age is not a 

boundary because people eighteen to thirty can be and are 

called young adults. Married, divorced, separated, or 

single are all included. People who are college students 

and those who are not in college are included in its 
2 

limits. 

The difficulty in discussing young adults is that 
society, not only in America but in all highly industri- 

3 

alized countries in both eastern and western hemispheres, 

"^A more concise definition of young adult is 
given in the section on definitions at the end of this 
chapter. 

2 

Although this later seems to be a recent devel¬ 
opment since society has always bestowed adult status on 
those who after high school started on a job and became 
responsible for their own financial status. 

3 

Robert Jay Lifton, "Protean Man," in Donald 
Culter (ed.), The Religious Situation 1969 (Boston: 

Beacon Press, 1969), pp. 812-28. 
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has not developed clear cut tasks which usher people from 
adolescence to young adulthood to adulthood. 

The impreciseness of the category has created a 
number of popular attitudes about the lack of seriousness 
of the young adult category. For some, young adulthood is 
considered a necessary but intermediate step to achieve 
personhood and adulthood. For others, the category of 
young adults is a psychological state which people claim 
for themselves rather than having it bestowed on them. 
"Young adulthood does not just happen, it occurs when the 
human organism reaches a particular stage of development, 

4 

and this stage is recognized and acknowledged by society." 

It is only the last view that takes young adult¬ 
hood seriously. It treats young adulthood as more than 
a phase one passes through on his way to adulthood. Young 
adulthood cannot be discussed as an isolated phase but 
needs to be discussed in relationship to the other stages 
of life as developed in Erikson's thought. But this dis¬ 
cussion cannot err the other way and lose sight of the 
importance of young adulthood. It must be affirmed as a 
significant time in the life of a person when commitments 
are made, egos stabilized, and interests developed that 

4 . ■ 

Allen J. Moore, The Young Adult Generation 

(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1969) , p. 111. 
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will play an important part in the life style of the 

young adult as well as influence his life as an adult. 

A continuing frustration in talking about young 

adulthood is that, until recently, little attention has 

been given to the psychological and developmental changes 

that have been characteristic of young adulthood. It has 

been thought by psychologists that the personality had 

been well formed by the age eighteen and that changes 

which did occur after that were temperament changes formed 

much earlier. The understanding of this stage has been 

hindered by the fact that few relevant concepts and 

theories have been formalized to understand the changes 

5 

taking place in young adulthood. 

It has been the works of Sanford, Erikson, White 
and Keniston in the last few years that have provided some 
conceptual tools to begin to understand the dynamic of 
the young adult. It is these tools that allow one to 
work with understanding in the Young Adult Community. 

This writer has worked with this perplexing and 
exhilarating group of people for the past seven years. 

This experience has taught him that they fit very few 
social, political and attitudinal stereotypes. They are, 

^Nevitt Sanford, "Conclusion," Journal of Social 
Issues, XII (1956), 61. 
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though, somewhat predictable in their psychological and 
religious development. 

It is out of this background that this writer 
undertook this project to explore the meaning of the 
crisis of belief in the young adult and understand it in 
the light of two modern movements that appear to be 
important to the young adult. 

THE PURPOSE AND THESIS 

The purpose of this dissertation is to explore 
and understand both psychologically and theologically the 
crisis of belief in the young adult. To fulfill this 
purpose four men have been chosen who represent differing 
views of the young adult's crisis of belief. With their 
insights as a background this writer will evaluate two 
modern movements that have captured the young adult's 
mind. In the fifth chapter this writer will discuss the 
crisis of belief in the young adult from a theological 
and psychological standpoint. In it he will try to 
develop a meaningful religious experience for the young 
adult. 

The thesis of this study is that the crisis of 
belief is a necessary development in the young adult's 
life but that the two movements will be found lacking in 
their ability to meet the psychological and theological 
requirements for a young adult's crisis of belief. 
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STATEMENT OF METHOD 

The methodology that will be employed in this 
dissertation is to look at four selected writers who in 
their own way have written about the crisis of belief. 

The four selected writers are Edwin Starbuck, Gordon 
Allport, Erik Erikson and Kenneth Keniston. These four 
have been selected for the following reasons: 

Edwin Starbuck has been chosen for historical 
reasons and historical perspective. Starbuck was one of 
the first, along with G. Stanley Hall and James Henry 
Leuba, to begin to investigate the psychological dynamics 
of conversion. Unfortunately, the research that Starbuck 
and his contemporaries performed has not been further 
developed by recent scholars. 

Gordon Allport has been chosen for his contribution 
in the 1930's and 1940's to the understanding of the 
religious personality, and the religion of the mature 
person. His work has been an important signpost along the 
road toward understanding the dynamics of the religious 
personality. 

Erik Erikson has been chosen because of his great 
influence in the field of young adult psychology. It has 
been his conceptualizations that have given insights into 
the tasks that young adults need to accomplish to fill 
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the role of an adult. His work is of intrinsic value in 
understanding the young adult. 

Finally Kenneth Keniston has been chosen because 
of his work in the area of secular commitment and non- 
commitment with the young adult. The crisis of belief has 
both secular and religious manifestations. It is the 
writings of Keniston that have given the most concise 
picture of the modem young adult and his crisis of belief 
in secular society. 

This paper will then take the vocabulary and 
understanding of the crisis of belief that has been 
developed from the four authors and use this in assessing 
the two movements that appear to have been accepted by the 
modern young adult mind. 

The first movement discussed will be the new 
consciousness. Consciousness III. The primary source for 

g 

this movement will be The Greening of America by Charles 
Reich. The discussion will be supplemented with reviews 
and essays written about The Greening of America . The 
second movement will be neo-fundamentalism or the "Jesus 
Movement." The primary sources will be the Hollywood 

G 

Charles Reich, The Greening of America (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1970). 
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5 7 8 

;• Free Paper and Right Onl The secondary sources will be 

' 9 

The Late Great Planet Earth , one of the popular theologies 
of the "Jesus Movement." 

The purpose in examining these two movements is to 
understand whether they fulfill the psychological and 
theological requirements of the crisis of belief period in 
the young adult's life. 

The fifth chapter will be a psychological and 
theological evaluation of the crisis of belief in the 
young adult. This will be followed by the conclusion and 
the evaluation of the thesis that has been stated as the 
basis of this paper. 

REVIEW OF PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED LITERATURE 

A search was conducted of the previously published 
literature. Three different abstracts were examined. 
Religious and Theological Abstracts , volume 1 (1958) to the 
present was searched. The writer searched under the 
division of "practical" using the sections of psychology, 
sociology and religious education. The second abstract 
was the Psychological Abstracts , volume 1 (1950) to 

7 

Hollywood Free Paper , Box 1949, Hollywood, 
California 90028. 

8 

Right On! , Box 541, Berkeley, California. 

Q 

Hal Lindsey, The Late Great Planet Earth (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1970). 
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present. The sections searched were adolescence, religion, 
and college student - personality. The third abstract was 
Dissertation Abstracts International , volume 1 (1940) to 
the present. The sections searched were religion, social 
psychology, and general psychology. As sources for books 
this writer used the library of the School of Theology, 
the Honnold Library of the Claremont Colleges and the 
library of the University of California, Riverside. The 
search produced very little usable literature. 

The early studies of religious and adolescent 

behavior were done in the early 1900's by G. Stanley 

10 11 12 
Hall, James Henry Leuba, and Edward D. Starbuck. 

Starbuck, as a representative of this period, will be 

discussed at length in the second chapter. It is during 

this same time that William James wrote Varieties of 

Religious Experience which for the first time linked 

psychological insights to the religious personality. This 

work has been recently rediscovered and still is an 

"^G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence (New York: 

Appleton, 1920). 

11 James Henry Leuba, A Psychological Study of 
Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1912). 

12 

Edwin D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900). 

13 

William James, Varieties of Religious Experience 
(New York: Longmanns, Green, 1902). 
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^ important influence in the field of religious personality. 

: James was a teacher of Starbuck. 

The next major person to make contributions to 
the field of religion and the college-age student was 
Allport. He will be discussed at length in the second 
chapter. 

There have been few studies about the personality 

?: 14 

: of the young adult or college student. Nevitt Sanford's 

f studies in the 1950's were some of the first. Sanford 

? felt there was a personality change in the college years 
and his studies have been proven to be true. 

The next major person to do some conceptualizations 
about young adults was Erik Erikson. In fact, Erikson was 
really the first to project the whole life cycle of a 
: person and to include the young adult as an important part 

of the life cycle. 

• There are many books about the adolescent and his 

l religious feelings. They are very limiting since they 
■: often deal with a very young adolescent and the results 

j and concepts are not applicable to the young adult age. 

There are many articles in the literature on 
adolescents and college students. Most of the literature 
\ tends to be surveys of the attitudes including sex, death, 

i'f - n - ■ ■ ■ ■ H i — 

;*! 14 

1 Nevit Sanford, "Personality Development During 

I the College Years," Personnel and Guidance Journal , XXXIV 
\ (October 1956), 74-80. 


§ 
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;; strength of belief, and values. No literature deals with 
the personality dynamics of young adults. In another 
area, adolescent delinquency, there have been many 
articles. The normal personality has not rated the kind 
of attention that the abnormal personality has. The 
studies that have been done with young adults or adoles¬ 
cents and religion have been limited to the categories 
of attitudes, ethics or studies of the anxiety levels of 
religious people. None of this literature is directly 

r helpful in the writing of this paper. 

! 

Three doctoral dissertations were somewhat helpful. 
They dealt with either a study of Erikson's theory or 
religious experience. 

J. E. Yates^ from Boston University Graduate 
•) School did a study on Erikson's identity crisis in 

adolescence and its implications for religious education. 
His conclusions were that Erikson's epistemological foun- 

/ 

dations were tenable because they were assumptions, and 
further empirical validations would have to be tried 
I although it appeared that Erikson was going in the right 
direction. Yates felt that Erikson's model was a viable 
model of identity. 

1 ^Jere Eugene Yates, "Erikson's Study of the 
Identity Crisis on Adolescence and its Implications for 
Religious Education" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
l Boston University, 1968). 

( 
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16 

Roger Johnson's thesis from the School of 
Theology at Claremont, was "The Conscience and the Adoles¬ 
cent; a Psychological and Religious Approach." He found 
in a search of the present literature that most authors 
agree that the superego of the adolescent does go through 
a modification which contains the need for integration and 
occurs concomitantly with a new capacity for cognitive 
formal thought. These have a direct effect on the adoles¬ 
cent's ideological and ethical synthesis and personality 
integration. 

17 

A third thesis by A. D. Lester is a study of the 
religious needs of experience in a group of inter-city 
adolescents. He concluded that for this group the crisis 
conversion experience was an important phenomenon in their 
religious needs. 

All three of these theses confirm the thesis of 
this paper that the faith or belief experience is a 
necessary development in the young adult's life. 


“j C 

Roger S. Johnson, "The Conscience and the 
Adolescent: A Psychological and Religious Approach" 
(unpublished Th.D. dissertation. School of Theology at 
Claremont, 1965). 

17 

Andrew D. Lester, "Implications of the Needs 
and Experiences of Selected Adolescents for the Church's 
Ministry" (unpublished Th.D. dissertation. Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 1968). 
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The scarcity of articles made it difficult to be 

18 

selective. William McKeefery did a major study of 
college students and conversion and found seventy percent 
had gradual growing religious experiences and thirty 
percent reported sudden religious experiences. An inter¬ 
esting fact showed that the ones who had gradual experiences 
rated their personal and cultic religious activities 

significantly higher than the others. 

19 

Nevitt Sanford in a 1956 article stated that 
after a number of years of research he discovered that the 
interaction of the student with the environment of college 
and larger community produced a change. The change was 
difficult to determine as to its origin and meaning and 
even more problematic in its study. Sanford reports that 
the change did stabilize the ego identity, humanize values 
and produce general ego growth. 

This small body of research indicates that very 
few researchers have been concerned with the religious 
personality development of the young adult. It could be 
said that with the denial of traditional religious values 
by the young adults most of the researchers have not taken 
seriously the need to understand the religious dimension 

18 

William J. McKeefery, "A Critical Analysis of 
Quantitative Studies of Religious Awakening," Religious 
Education , XLV (March/April 1950), 110. 

19 

Sanford, "Personality Development . . .,"op. cit. 
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of the personality as it manifests itself in the young 
adult's development. As has been stated this is the 
thesis of this paper and a topic that is germane to every 
young adult. 

THE STATEMENT OF LIMITATIONS 

This dissertation is limiting its understanding 
of the crisis of belief in the young adult to four differ¬ 
ent viewpoints, namely those of Starbuck, Allport, Erikson 
and Keniston. Other authors could have been used such as 
Sanford, Havighurst, White, Bellah, or Lifton. However, 
this writer felt that the four that have been chosen offer 
the historical, religious, secular, and psychological 
breadth that is needed. It also needs to be said that this 
writer will be limiting the discussion of these men to the 
point in question. This writer will deal with background 
information only when it is necessary for understanding 
the viewpoint of the author. The discussion of each man's 
viewpoint of the crisis of belief is not meant to be an 
adequate discussion of the total work and thought of each 
man, since all of these men's ideas and influences are of 
greater scope than the point in question. 

This dissertation is limited to the discussion of 
two modern movements that appear to be important to the 
young adult mind. Here again other movements could have 
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been included, such as the drug culture, the sensitivity 
movements, forms of Eastern religions, and the radical 
political movements. This writer has chosen to work with 
these two because he feels that they are the strongest and 
most positive of the movements and yet provide the broad 
religious and secular background that needs to be explored 
when one is talking about the crisis of belief experience 
in the young adult. 

A final limitation is understanding that crisis of 
belief does not encompass the whole field of religious 
experience. The crisis of belief is centered in what 
Glock called the experiential dimension or religious 
feeling of the young adult. However, it also has some 
relationship to the consequential and ideological dimension 
as the crisis of belief experience has a direct effect 
with the young adult's life style and belief structures. 

It will be the religious feeling along with the resulting 
life style and belief structure that will be given major 
emphasis in this paper. 

DEFINITION OF THE YOUNG ADULT 

The term "young adult" needs a clearer, more 
precise definition. There are a few general definitions 

Charles Y. Glock, "On the Study of Religious 
Commitment," Religious Education, LVII (July/August 1962), 
s98-sll0. 
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like the examples given at the beginning of this chapter. 
These are too broad and therefore are not adequate for our 
purposes. They do not deal with the central issue of young 
adulthood which is the tension of the psychosocial forces. 

Allen J. Moore proposes a complex definition which 
views young adulthood in its ever-expanding life system 
of biological needs, psychological experiences, social 
interaction and cultural expectations. Moore defines 
young adulthood as follows: 

Young adulthood is a developmental sequence which 
ascends at a particular time in the life cycle, as 
psychosocial crises of the personality system interact 
with social forces, cultural expectations, and other 
personal systems, resulting in the reshaping and 
expansion and further integration of the life-system of 
the individual and in the development and modification 
of culture.21 

Although this definition is complete it is too 
complex for this paper. This is not to negate the under¬ 
standing that young adulthood is a complex age nor negate 
the total interaction between the biological, psychologi¬ 
cal, social and cultural areas of one's life. The thesis 
of this paper requires a less complex definition that 

deals with the central thrust of crisis and tension. 

22 

Kenniston, in discussing the work on moral 
development by Lawrence Kohlberg, develops a definition 


21 

Moore, op. cit., p. 111. 

22 Kenneth Keniston, Youth and Dissent (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Javanovich, 1971), p. 15. 
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of young adult. A young adult is one who experiences 
tension between self and society as he develops moral 
principles which help him challenge the existing moral 
order and question the absolutism of conventional moral 
judgments. 

The tension that Keniston describes is the tension 
that could be experienced at any age. It is not merely a 
young adult phenomenon. The young adult however has a 
characteristic way of dealing with this tension. 

The following discussion is this writer's 
definition of a young adult. This writer is deeply 
indebted to the ideas of Kenneth Keniston and Erik Erikson 
for their ideas form the basis of this discussion. 

A young adult is one who experiences tension in 
two phases. The most visible tension is the tension 
between self and society. The other tension of equal 
intensity is between self and self. 

The tension between self and society has the 
greatest visibility because it is the most public. It is 
also a frightening aspect of young adulthood to most 
parents and other people in positions of power. This 
conflict is between the autonomous self and social 
involvement or between the maintenance of personal 
integrity and the achievement of effectiveness in society. 
The young adult develops his own moral principles and by 
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doing so defines who he is. The tension begins as he 
questions society's values. The young adult wants to 
achieve and be effective in society. Yet he discovers 
that he cannot agree with society's values since they are 
different than his. If he is to function in society the 
young adult needs a program to help both him and society 
deal with this tension positively. The visibility of this 
tension has a tendency to cause further problems. Often 
both positions can become solidified in the midst of the 
tension and neither side is able to do the integrative 
work toward a solution without feeling each has lost. 

The second tension is less visible. There would 
be no awareness of this tension unless one has direct 
contact with young adults. Its nature causes one not to 
take it seriously. The tension is characterized by young 
adults who can not accept themselves. There is also an 
insecurity with this tension which is a combination of 
lack of experience and lack of confidence. This insecurity 
neutralizes many creative, active thoughts that could make 
positive contributions to the society. Finally this 
tension is heightened by a search for wholeness between 
body and mind. The tension of self against self is 
usually the most crucial one. If this tension is not 
resolved successfully the tension of self and society 
could be retarded in solution. 
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Even though these tensions could be a part of life 

at any age they are specifically young adult problems in 

the way young adults solve these tensions. Integration 

and moratorium are typical young adult solutions to the 
23 

problems. 

Integration provides a positive solution to the 
tension of self and society for the young adult. It 
gives the young adult the ability to deal honestly with 
all the problem areas of life. Integration solves com- 
r. partmentalization of thinking. It allows one to work 
through many conflicting ideas and provides for a 
balanced view of life. Through integration the young 
adult begins to feel that he can have an autonomous 
identity and yet still achieve in society. The integrative 
process has the possibility of creating a better society, 
for a healthy young adult will incorporate some of his 
; criticism into the institutions in which he participates. 

As a result these institutions are made better. 

The young adult wants completeness to solve the 
I tension of self to self. Integration begins the process 
of restoring wholeness or of uniting the divided self 
into an organic whole. Integration also allows the 
openness not to absolutize final answers or thoughts and 

j: ■- ■ - . - .— . .. . . - 

\ 23 

i Both of these concepts will be further developed 

5 with the evaluation in the last part of Chapter Two and 
I Chapter Three. 

ji 

j 
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therefore gives freedom to the young adult to work further 
on the integration of self to self. 

Moratorium is the most distinctive young adult 
solution for the tensions. Moratorium is the neutral time 
of reconstruction when a young adult with little responsi¬ 
bility begins to work out his solutions. To people who 
are not aware what is happening, moratorium appears to be 
an unproductive time and even an interruption in the whole 
integrative process but, in fact, it is the most productive 
time for the young adults. 

It may be concluded that the definition of a young 
adult is a person who experiences tensions between self 
and self and self and society. It is in the young adult 
solutions of integration and moratorium that these tensions 
find positive solution. It is this writer's contention 
that the crisis of belief experience is an important part 
of the integration process that provides a solution to the 
tension of the young adult. 

This definition will be the definition used in the 
search for criteria to evaluate a healthy religious 
experience. 


DEFINITION OF CRISIS OF BELIEF 

It is important that there is a common understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of crisis of belief. The definition 
must be understood in three different phases. 
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The first phase of the crisis is societal in 
nature. It is brought about by a crisis of religion in 
our society. The rise of science in our society is in 
direct relationship to the crisis in religion. David 
Bazelon^ writes about the deification of science in the 
nineteenth century. Science promised what religion lacked, 
an answer to all of man's problems. Religion was seen as 
dispensable. Men began to feel that they had a choice 
between religion and science. The crisis came about 
because religion, which is a pattern of human emotion, 
could never be replaced by science, the creation of human 
instrumentality, without it becoming an object of worship 
and giving mankind a century or more of instrumental 
horror. Science has been very inept in trying to 
accomplish for mankind what religion could not. Science 
has left man flat, one-dimensional. The evidence of the 
inadequacy of science in our society is the crisis of 
belief in the young adult generation. No social order can 
be built upon science because it does not have the required 
depth. 

Bazelon says: 

Religion is a pattern for controlling and 
expressing emotion socially; science is not, and 
will never be—nor will any social order built on 
or by science alone. Any such social pattern is 

^David Bazelon, "Toward A Culture of Unreason?" 
Current, CXXXI (July/August 1971), 52-53. 
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religious if it includes and allows for the full 
range of man's emotions, including the depth of 
his helplessness, his insatiable hungers for com¬ 
munities , his confrontation of his own death and 
other basic loss. Man, knowing he will die unful¬ 
filled and still demanding justice, is essentially 
a religious animal—most particularly when he is 
not coerced by mere hunger.25 

This paper is not dealing with the crisis of 
belief in our society. However, in order to understand 
the seriousness of the crisis of belief in the young adult 
it is important to see it against the backdrop of society. 

The second phase of the crisis of belief is 
personal in nature. It is the uncertainty of the young 
adult tasks. These are interpersonal tasks. This personal 
crisis of belief must be considered a developmental stage 
when a young adult is discovering, trying out and making 
commitments to a value structure for his adult life and 
discovering, trying out and making commitments to 
integrative structures within his own identity and his 
life in the world. This kind of dynamic movement allows 
for experimentation of religious roles and beliefs. He 
may experiment with extremes from fundamentalism to 
atheism. But this experimentation must be viewed as a 
healthy dynamic that is necessary for adulthood. 

The third phase of the crisis is theological in 
nature. This could be characterized on one side by the 


25 Ibid., p. 53. 
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idea that man's life and aspirations have been defined in 
ages past by transcendent ideas but in the present time the 
transcendent concept has diminished in his mind. Yet 
within man's religious nature there is a need to reach out 
of his own thoughts/ to be open to the divine and to have 
his life governed by a sense of wonder. 

Against the backdrop of the crisis of religion in 
a secular age one finds within young adults the tension of 
the crisis of belief. This tension must be resolved 
interpersonally with tasks of identity and ideology. The 
young adult must also determine his own view of the trans¬ 
cendent and its values in his religious life. 

The solution for the crisis of belief comes at the 

time or times (also dynamic) when one commits his whole 

being to the integration of self to self and self to 

society. The commitment becomes not a matter of cognitive 

assent but belief. Robert Bellah says that: 

where the word "belief" is used to translate biblical/ 
Hebrew and Greek, it means not the "belief that" of 
Plato, but "belief in," a matter not of cognitive 
assent but of faith, trust, and obedience.26 

The three last words form the basis of the theo¬ 
logical definition of crisis of belief. Faith is the 
transcendent set of value structures that informs the 
young adult's life. Trust is the necessary ingredient for 


2 6 

Robert Bellah, Beyond Belief (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1970), p. 216. 
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acceptance of the value structures that cannot be tested 
beforehand. Obedience and commitment is the final seal. 
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Another way of discussing the young adult's crisis 
of belief is as a search for wholeness or salvation that 
only a religious experience can give to man. The young 
adult is looking for a wholeness within himself that will 
unite body and mind into one single functional unit. He 
is reaching out for wholeness in his relationship with 
cosmos (nature) and once again wants to be intertwined 
with her therapeutic rhythms. Both of these take into 
account the developmental and transcendental needs of the 
young adult reaching for adulthood. 

The crisis of belief in the young adult, heightened 
by the present crisis of religion in our society, is a 
crisis that does have some guidelines for solution. (1) 

The religious experience must make positive contributions 
to the young adult's tasks. (2) The religious experience 
must provide wholeness or salvation for the young adult. 

(3) The religious experience must be dynamic and deal 
honestly with change, flux and self process. (4) Finally, 
the religious experience must provide an experience of 
openness to the divine, or the sense of wonder. These 
will serve as the theological guidelines in testing the 
two movements' abilities to provide a suitable religious 
experience for young adults. 
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CHAPTER II 

FOUR PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEWS OF THE 
CRISIS OF BELIEF 

The writings of four men will be discussed in 
this chapter. They are Edwin D. Starbuck, Gordon W. 
Allport, Erik Erikson and Kenneth Keniston. Each of 
these men has made a unique contribution to psychology 
and sociology during their lifetimes. Part of each man's 
work will be discussed as it pertains to the central 
thrust of this thesis which is the crisis of belief in the 
young adult. After all have been discussed the chapter 
will conclude with a summary of their major points. This 
summary will be the basis of evaluation criteria which 
will provide an evaluative tool to appraise the two move¬ 
ments . This criteria will be developed in the next 
chapter. 

EDWIN D. STARBUCK 

Edwin Diller Starbuck in 1900 published a book 
simply entitled. The Psychology of Religion .^ The sub¬ 
title, however, was more descriptive in stating the 
contents of the work. It stated, "An empirical study of 

■bsdwin D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900). 
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the growth of Religious Consciousness." The book contained 
studies of conversion. 

2 

In the preface William James, a former teacher of 

Starbuck, writes that he had little faith that the 

question-circular method, which Starbuck was intent on 

using, would produce any significant material which 

Starbuck could use in his study of conversion. To James’ 

surprise Starbuck received many sincere answers which did 

document in a credible way religious consciousness. James 

felt that this along with the competent interpretation, 

which is neither evangelical extremist nor scientist 

secular, makes this a very usable book both for its 

religious and its psychological interest. It is also 

noted by James that Starbuck, with this volume, has 

entered a field that no one else has entered with the 

exception of James Henry Leuba whose work was not as an 

3 

elaborate investigation as Starbuck's. It could also 
be said that we have no record of any recent study that 
deals with the same kind of material in the same way as 
Starbuck's study. 

A few words of background are needed about the 
nature of Starbuck's study before the conclusions and 
results of his study are stated. The people asked to 

2 

William James, "Preface," in ibid., pp. viii-x. 

3 

Ibid., p. x. 
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complete the questionnaires were members of two conventions 

of the Women's Christian Temperance Union, two regiments 

of soldiers from Iowa and Tennessee, some people gathered 

at a Methodist Conference in Santa Barbara, California and 

finally 776 cases obtained from alumni records of Drew 

Theological Seminary. Starbuck found that the replies 

were practically indifferent as to church connection so 

the overloading of Methodists in the sample seem to make 

4 

very little difference if any at all. 

In response to the results Starbuck received he 
defines the age limits and characteristics of adolescents. 
Starbuck's definition may not be valid for use in this 
paper, for he states in his third chapter, "Conversion 
does not occur with the same frequency at all periods of 
life. . . . conversion is a distinctively adolescent 
phenomenon.” Starbuck 1 s definition of the adolescent 
was very broad by today's standards. He writes, "The 
period of adolescence is somewhat naturally marked off by 
the facts at hand as extending from ten to eleven years to 

g 

the age of twenty-four or twenty-five." In the 1960's 
the last half of the age grouping was renamed young adults. 
This is in keeping with Starbuck's ideas about adolescence 
since he acknowledges two divisions of adolescence. 

^Ibid., pp. 26-27. ^Ibid., p. 28. 

6 Ibid., p. 195. 
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The first division was the eleven to eighteen years old. 

The second division was from eighteen to twenty-five. 

Starbuck felt the latter was a formative period, relatively 
. 7 

quiet but characterized by rational readjustments. 

Starbuck's study does include the age of young adult so 
when he uses the term adolescence it must be considered in 
the broadest definition that Starbuck gives it. 

Starbuck views adolescence as a very important 
period in the life of the human being. He writes. 

Adolescence is, in some respects, the most inter¬ 
esting period from the standpoint of religious devel¬ 
opment, as from every other point of view. It is a 
great formative period. Youth has stored up vast 
under-currents of will and emotion, and cross-currents 
which oppose and conspire to bring about the most 
varied and contradictory phenomena.8 

The concepts of a period of formation and emotional 
undercurrent as evidenced in the older adolescent are the 
two key ideas utilized in this thesis. 

Starbuck not only isolated material on conversion 
which will be discussed later but he also isolated sub¬ 
stitutes for religious feelings as he called them. 

Starbuck saw three possible substitutes: (1) ethical 
instinct, (2) intellectual interest and (3) aesthetic 
interest. Starbuck found that one or more of these sub¬ 
stitutes were present in the lives of adolescents when 


7 Ibid., p. 400. 

8 Ibid., pp. 195-96. 
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9 

religious feeling was relatively absent. There is a 

question whether these substitutes are, in fact, the most 

fundamental factors in religious life.^ Starbuck's 

conclusions are that religious feeling is a more primitive 

feeling than ethical instinct or the intellectual interest 

or the aesthetic interest. He feels that these three 

substitutes are the late fruit of evolution because there 

is more than just feeling involved in their development.^^ 

However, they are susceptible to the same kind of crisis 

of adolescence as religious feeling and may be seen in the 

same light and judged as Starbuck would judge religious 

feeling. Starbuck feels that the value of understanding 

these substitutes is that "they are avenues along which 

it is possible to approach the lives of young people when 

12 

religious faith is low." 

In Starbuck's sample most of the people were not 
low in religious faith but most of them admitted to some 
kind of conversion or religious feeling. It is signifi¬ 
cant, though, according to the results that for most of 
the people conversion was not an escape from sin as one 
would expect but a feeling of incompleteness. In fact, 
about six times as many people sought some type of con¬ 
version experience for the reason of the feeling of 


Ibid., 

pp. 270-72. 

10 Ibid., 

P- 

273. 

Ibid., 

p. 275. 

12 Ibid., 

P- 

276. 
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i 

V 

?. 

'\ 

| incompleteness rather than a sense of sin. However, 

Starbuck concedes that many times these two types blend 

. 13 

so that they are indistinguishable. 

Psychologically Starbuck looks critically at 
conversion, and religious awakening and states that it is: 

... by no means a unique experience, but falls 
in with the recognized facts of mental assimilation. 

The instances are numerous in solving problems, making 
inventions reaching scientific conclusions, and the 
like, of persons feeling after an idea with unrest 
and perplexity until the result is finally presented 
to clear consciousness ready-made. 14 

Starbuck has conceived self-surrender to be one of 
the important ideas that brings about the conversion and 
mental assimilation. It allows the normal tendencies of 
growth to converge and flow into harmony.^ 

The concept of conversion as a solution for the 
feeling of incompleteness and the concepts of mental 
assimilation and self surrender must be seen, in Starbuck’s 
thought, as fitting into one package. 

Starbuck uses one whole chapter to discuss storm 
and stress. In this chapter he writes about the over¬ 
whelming sense of incompleteness and imperfection. One of 
the characteristics of incompleteness and imperfection is 
the aspiration to an ideal which may or may not be 

13 Ibid., pp. 87-89. 14 Ibid., p. 110. 

15 Ibid., p. 116. 
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realized. However, for most of the people conversion as a 

16 

solution was realized. 

In the writings of Starbuck the words "integration" 
and "identity" used to describe the process of incomplete¬ 
ness becoming complete or imperfectness becoming perfect 
do not appear. Yet the way Starbuck approaches the 
problem of conversion and the way he isolates concepts 
from his data seem to indicate that they are words that do 
correlate with his understanding of conversion. The 
concepts of integration and identity give to conversion 
the element that would allow an individual both the 
restraint and freedom to function in the adult world. 

Starbuck also talks about the period of recon¬ 
struction. For him it is the in-between period. It is 
a time when the person reorganizes, readjusts and recon¬ 
structs his religious experience from the turmoil that he 
has left during adolescence. The reconstruction period 
is characteristic of what Starbuck labels the second part 
of adolescence. It is in this period that reconstruction 

and rational readjustment can happen with such positive 

17 

results. 

Starbuck lists six indications of development 
that could be used to measure an experience to see if it 
provides the right kind of activities that lead to 

16 Ibid., pp. 214 and 221. 17 Ibid., p. 400. 
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reconstruction: (1) activity, frequently a special kind 

■1 

of activity; (2) intellectual insight; (3) duty; (4) 

aesthetics; (5) an appreciation of the strength and beauty 

18 

of personal life; (6) surrender of self. 

These six guidelines provide a balanced yet 
specific basis to judge a religious experience. Obviously 
i it is ideal to think that every experience would meet each 
and every criterion but the more helpful the religious 
\ experience would be the closer it would be to the guide- 
| lines. 

Starbuck's studies on conversion give the first 
indication, if his sample is representative, of persons' 
motivation for seeking a religious experience. The vast 
majority seek it for the reason of a sense of incomplete¬ 
ness. They want a sense of completeness and worthiness. 
This, along with the ability of a faith to provide 
| integration and self-surrender, meets the religious needs 
of a large group of people. In the background of all of 
this is the reconstruction phase where one begins to build 
the religious faith that becomes the basis for his life. 

It is hard to believe that Starbuck wrote his 
work over 70 years ago because his concepts seem so modern. 
His three concepts of completeness, self-surrender- and 

■^Ibid., pp. 284-89. 
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period of reconstruction are the most important for this 
study. They are the central core of the psychological 
Tinderstanding of the young adult. 

GORDON W. ALLPORT 

The second psychologist that will be discussed is 
Gordon W. Allport. Allport's contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion of religion and the young adult has, like 
Starbuck's, both unique and yet familiar characteristics 
to add to this discussion. 

19 

Allport's book. The Individual and His Religion 
is a developmental discussion of religion. The major 
stress is on the models of religion of maturity. Allport's 
view of religion is comprehensive. In talking about the 
religious experience he writes. 

It is a rich pudding, smooth and simple in its 
blend, but intricate in ingredients. Or, to dignify 
the metaphor, it is a white light in personality 
which though luminous and simple, is in reality 
multicolored in composition.20 

Not only does Allport look at religion in a 
comprehensive way but he considers the individual (more 
specifically the young adult) in a comprehensive way too. 
Allport lists five factors that must be taken into 

19 

Gordon W. Allport, The Individual and His 
Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1950). 

20 Ibid., p. 36. 
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4 consideration when talking about the development of the 

religion of an individual. The five factors are (1) his 

bodily needs, ( 2 ) his temperament and mental capacity, 

■ (3) his psychogenic interests and values, (4) his pursuit 

of rational explanation, and (5) his response to the sur- 

21 

■? rounding culture. 

If one is to take these factors seriously one 

must talk about the individual's view of religion. In 

other words, before one can assess the helpfulness of a 

;■ religious movement to an individual one would have to know 

specific information about an individual. This kind of 

information is beyond the scope of this paper. However, 

these five factors do indicate that the place of religion 

in the life of a person is basically different from the 

place of religion in society. The place of religion in 

society is to produce social stability as opposed to its 

place in an individual where it provides motivation and 

22 

meaning for life. 

This distinction that Allport makes is a very 
important distinction since many young adults are quite 
vocal about their dissatisfaction with organized religion. 
Organized religion always has the tendency to take on the 
institutional and societal approach to religion and has to 

2 ^Ibid., p. 9 . 

22 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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work very hard to be free enough to allow for individual 
expressions of religion or religious experience. 

One of Allport's studies on college students 
verifies the young adults' displeasure about the institu¬ 
tional church in the late forties. The study included both 
Harvard and Radcliff undergraduates. Two-thirds of the 
Harvard men were veterans of World War II. The central 
question that Allport was trying to answer was, "Do you 
feel that you require some form of religious orientation 

or belief in order to achieve a fully mature philosophy 
23 

of life?" Seven out of ten students gave an affirmative 
reply to that question. The majority felt that religion 
was important for a mature personality. The study went on 
to ask other questions and found that most of the students 
believed in God though their view was not usually of the 
traditional theistic variety. It was found that only one 
quarter were, in essential matters, orthodox and 
historically faithful to theological dogma. Traditional 
religious practice including prayer were maintained by a 
majority of the college students. Finally they discovered 
that a majority of the students rejected the church in 
which they were reared. These results are not necessarily 
true today. The reason for including this survey is to 
look beyond the rejection of the church and deal with a 


23 Ibid., p. 36. 
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more important question: Does religious feeling and 
maturity have anything in common? As stated before, 
nearly two-thirds of the persons who answered replied that 
religious feeling as orientation was a necessary thing for 
maturity. This indicates that for young adults who are on 
the edge of maturity the individualistic religious 
experience is an important step toward reaching maturity. 

The expression "maturity" or "a mature person" can 
be ambiguous. Allport's definition must be stated as a 
point of reference. Briefly, Allport has three broad 
general criteria: (1) An avenue of widening interests in 
which a life moves beyond merely biological impulses. It 
could be called the expanding self. (2) Self- 
objectification. This is the ability to detach one's self 
and look carefully at one's own life. Insight is an 
important part of this. Humor plays an integral part. 

(3) Finally, self-unification. A mature personality needs 

some avenues of integration, some unifying philosophy of 

. -4T 24 

life. 

These general criteria, although very broad, give 
some direction to a definition of maturity. Quite 
obviously there is no such thing as a mature person but 
all adults are on the continuum of maturity. People who 

^ibid., p. 53. 
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are functioning well and are making contributions to our 
society fit that model. 

Knowing that an expanding self, self¬ 
objectification, and self-unification are the three 
characteristics of a mature person, what then are the 

characteristics that make up a mature religious experience? 

25 

There are six general categories that Allport 

lists. First, the religious experience must be well 

differentiated. "When we say that the mature religious 

sentiment is differentiated we are calling attention to 

2 6 

its richness and complexity." One of the most important 

characteristics of its differentiated nature is the 

reflective articulation of parts. 

The second aspect is that it must be dynamic in 

character in spite of its derivative nature. All our 

religious experiences go back to past experiences. One 

cannot deny these experiences yet cannot freeze his or 

her religious ideas at past experience levels. Religious 

life must grow and be dynamic. Allport says, "The most 

important of all distinctions between the immature and 

mature religious sentiment lies in this basic difference 

27 

of their dynamic character." By this Allport means that 

25 Ibid., p. 57. 26 Ibid. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 63. 
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the mature religious feeling supplies its own driving 
power. It functions autonomously. 

The third category is that a mature religious 
experience is productive of a consistent morality. Allport 
assumes that the relationship between a person's religion 
and his morality is a close one. It is also a complex 
one. But the morality cannot be one of rigid rules and 
regulations nor can it be frozen at some previous time, it 
must be dynamic. A mature faith is able to deal with the 
moral storms that come upon life. 

The fourth category is comprehensive. If religious 
experience is mature it will be able to deal with all the 
problems of life. There can be no departmentalization of 
religion and life. If religious experience is meaningful 
there is no part of life it should not touch and no facet 
of living that should not be judged by its truth. 

However, there is another facet to comprehensive¬ 
ness, that of tolerance. Allport says, "The religion of 
maturity makes the affirmation, 'God is,' but only the 
religion of immaturity will insist, 'God is precisely what 
I say He is.'" 2 ^ 

The fifth category is closely allied with compre¬ 
hensiveness; it is integral. Allport means that religion 
must be harmonious with life. For instance. Allport says, 

2 ^Ibid., p. 69. 
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"the religion we embrace cannot be pre-scientific nor 

29 

anti-scientific; it must be co-scientific." 

Man must be able to handle all of life's 
experiences. It does not mean that one will have all the 
loose ends tied up, as, for example, the problem of evil, 
but it does mean that one can meet the issue and work it 
through. 

The final characteristic is its heuristic nature. 

All faith is to be held as a working hypothesis. It means 

taking a risk and committing oneself to a hypothesis of 

faith without freezing and absolutizing the nature of that 

faith. In other words one needs to make a commitment to 

■an 

a dynamic faith. 

These six characteristics (differentiated, dynamic 
and derivative, consistent morality, comprehensive, 
integral, and heuristic) make up Allport's mature religious 
experience. These six characteristics will provide 
criteria to judge the maturity of the two religious move¬ 
ments for the young adult. 

Allport's contribution to the discussion of 
religious experience is, in this writer's viewpoint, a 
vital and crucial one because no other author has laid 
out so clearly the marks of religious maturity. These 

29 Ibid., p. 70. 30 Ibid., p. 72. 
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marks give stability and, to use one of Allport's own 
terms, "comprehensiveness" to the critique of the two 
movements. 

ERIK ERIKSON 

Erik Erikson’s work on man’s eight stages of life 

and his contribution to the understanding of the adolescent 

and the young adult have had great influence on present 

day writers in the field of adolescent and young adult 

psychology. One such author, Kenneth Keniston, states: 

More than a decade's work with college and graduate 
students has convinced me that we have no psychology, 
apart from the work of Erik Erikson, adequate to 
understand the feelings and behavior of Today's 
American Youth.31 

It is this respect for Erikson that is found as 
one reads other modern writers. Three concepts of Erikson's 
keep emerging in the various writing about adolescents and 
young adults. These concepts are identity, ideology and 
moratorium. These three concepts are at the central core 
of understanding, as Keniston said, the feelings and 
behavior of today's American youth. 

The first concept that Erikson deals with is 
identity. Erikson identifies the dynamics of identity 
this way: 


31 

Kenneth Keniston, Youth and Dissent (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich, 1971) , p. 3. 
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With the establishment of a good initial relation¬ 
ship to the world of skills and tools, and with the 
advent of puberty, childhood proper comes to an end. 
Youth begins. But in puberty and adolescence all 
samenesses and continuities relied on earlier are more 
or less questioned again, because of a rapidity of 
body growth which equals that of early childhood and 
because of the new addition of genital maturity. The 
growing and developing youths, faced with this physio¬ 
logical revolution within them, and with tangible 
adult tasks ahead of them, are now primarily concerned 
with what they appear to be in the eyes of others as 
compared with what they feel they are, and with the 
question of how to connect the roles and skills culti¬ 
vated earlier with the occupational prototypes of the 
day. In their search for a new sense of continuity 
and sameness, adolescents have to refight many of the 
battles of earlier years, even though to do so they 
must artificially appoint perfectly well-meaning people 
to play the roles of adversaries; and they are ever 
ready to install lasting idols and ideals as guardians 
of a final identity.32 

It can'be argued that identity is, by-in-large, an 
adolescent problem. However, since it is not a problem 
that is completely worked out in adolescence it also 
becomes a young adult problem. A career is usually not 
chosen in our modern society until one is over 18 and 
considered by many to be a young adult. It is career 
choosing that Erikson uses as the tangible promise of ego 
identity that does gain the confidence of the inner same¬ 
ness and continuity that has been prepared in the past with 

33 

the sameness and continuity of one's meaning for others. 


33 Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society (2d ed.. 
New York: Norton, 1963), p. 261. 

33 Ibid., pp. 261-62. 
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The models of identity for the young adult have 

become confused. Many young adults have few models for 

patterning their lives. Yet there is still a strong urge 

within adolescents and young adults that seeks models. A 

young adult still wants to believe in men and ideas. 

These men and ideas form the lives of young adults. 
34 

Erikson says when young people cannot settle on an 

occupational identity they temporarily over-identify with 

heroes of cliques and crowds to keep themselves together. 

An important source of identity is the gang or clan where 

there are in-groups and out-groups and clear stereotyping 

35 

of the members, their ideals and their enemies. However, 
it must be kept in mind that this identity may be a 
temporary one. 

There is a second possible solution. It is less 
common but has far reaching effects. This is the solution 
of many creative people who solve the identity crisis for 
themselves by not accepting the current ideology or models 
but instead offer original models or ideas that are 
expressed in works of art and literature or in original 
deeds. 3 ^ 

3 ^Erik Erikson, Identity Youth and Crisis (New 
York: Norton, 1968), p. 132. 

35 Ibid., p. 133. 

36 Ibid., p. 134. 
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The third way identity can be realized is through 
the acceptance of an ideology. It is this writer's view¬ 
point that this model of identity is probably the most 
important since it has the possibilities of forming a 
lifestyle and commitment to life that will influence the 
person for many years. 

The word "ideology" often has negative connotations 

in our present society but Erikson states: 

... an ideological system is a coherent body of 
shared images, ideas, and ideals which, whether based 
on a formulated dogma, an implicit Weltanschauung , a 
highly structured world image, a political creed, or 
indeed, a scientific creed (especially if applied to 
man), or "a way of life," provides for the partici¬ 
pants a coherent, if systematically simplified, over¬ 
all orientation in space and time, in means and 
ends.37 

The connection between ideology and identity 

according to Erikson, is that ideology is a social insti- 

38 

tution which is the guardian of identity. 

Ideologies are not always accepted by young adults 
in set forms. They can be dynamic and in process. 
Ideologies can accept the oldest and most traditional 
along with the newest and most radical and use both as the 
basis of a coherent over-all orientation in space and time. 
If ideologies do this job they "channel the forceful 
earnestness, the sincere ascetism, and the eager indigna¬ 
tion of youth toward that social frontier where the 


37 


Ibid., pp. 189-90 


38 


Ibid., p. 133, 
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i struggle between conservatism and radical is most alive." 

On this frontier ideology has the most to gain and the 

most to lose. A psychopathic leader can do his dirty work 

and a true leader can create what comes to be significant 

40 

solidarities on this social frontier. It is impossible 

to distinguish the initial difference between the two. 

The distinction should be made that ideology not 

only depends on ideas but also depends on a leader. The 

model building of young adults depends as much on persons, 

for what a person should believe, or accept or reject, as 

ideas. In fact, a person has one intangible as a model 

that an idea cannot have, the acceptance of the young 

adult. A leader can visibly validate a young adult's 

identity by accepting him. 

Ideology which gives the promised possession of 

the future also asks for a commitment, even an uncompro- 

41 

raising commitment, to an absolute hierarchy of values. 

The young adult is drawn to an ideology to find identity 
and yet if he is to embrace the ideology he must do so 
comprehensively. When the established identities become 
worn out and while the new ones still remain vulnerable 
comprehensively held ideologies become the safe but 

^Ibid., p. 191. 
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temporary identity on which the young adult measures what 

42 

he will accept or reject. 

Most religious systems would fit the definition 
of an ideology. It has been the religious ideology that 
has played an important part in the identity formation of 
the young adult. The crisis of belief is that crisis 
which is needed to commit one’s life to a religious 
ideology. 

Closely related to both of Erikson's concepts of 

identity and ideology is his idea of moratorium. Erikson 

writes, "The adolescent mind is essentially a mind of the 

moratorium, a psychosocial stage between childhood and 

adulthood, a morality learned by the child and ethics to 

4 3 

be developed by the adult." Again to limit moratorium 
to just the adolescent mind would be unrealistic since the 
moratorium is also a young adult phenomenon. Many young 
adults use college as the moratorium time of their life. 

In college they can try on a number of identities and also 
experiment with different levels of intimacy without 
social pressure to conform. 

Coles, in his book on Erikson, discusses the 
concept of moratorium in the lives of great men: 
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Take Freud and Darwin; they seemed to wander about, 
undecided and in apparent conflict. Suddenly they 
emerged and almost with a vengeance told the world what 
they thought which must have been "brewing" in them for 
years, without anyone's knowledge, including their own. 
Such men go through a characteristic and complicated 
"moratorium. 

Coles goes on to say, 

the concept of moratorium is not meant to unlock the 
secret of genius or creativity, but give a certain 
coherence to what does appear rather often and even 
somewhat predictable in a significant number of lives. 
The best that can be said is that a "configuration" of 
personal "problems" and social or political develop¬ 
ments lead a man like Luther eventually to say and do 
things that even he would have found surprising were 
he told about them in his youth.45 

For these people the moratorium becomes that 
crucial time of germination when thoughts that the world 
has never heard before are being formulated. For other 
people moratorium is the time to resolve feelings of 
dependency and rivalry or other unresolved feelings that 
have not been fully absorbed in the process of development 
or growth. For others it might be a momentary break in 
responsibility in which the person gives up lesser 
responsibility to prepare for a greater responsibility. 


Erikson's three concepts of identity, ideology 
and moratorium all speak to the central problem of a young 
adult discovering who he is and what tasks he has to 


^Robert Coles, Erik H. Eriks on The Growth of His 
Work (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970) , p. 243. 
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Ibid. 
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complete before he can take up the tasks of adulthood. Any 
religious experience that would claim to be a helpful 
religious experience must include these three concepts and 
tasks as a part of its experience. These three concepts 
will form the center of the evaluation criteria since they 
are integral to the definition of a young adult. 

KENNETH KENISTON 

Kenneth Keniston has for the last decade studied 
the young adult age group in its various shapes and forms. 
Keniston began his studies with America's alienated young 
adults, then studied a group of radically committed young 
adults. Through this exposure to the young adult's mind 
Keniston has developed a working definition of a young 
adult. 

Keniston first began with the alienated young 
adult in American society. He found the beginnings of 
the "now" or the "immediate generation" in his studies 
since he found that the alienated focused only consciously 
on the present. The past for them was irrelevant and they 
were pessimistic about the future.^ 

Keniston discovered that these alienated were so 
pessimistic about the future that they found it hard to 

46 

Kenneth Keniston, The Uncommitted (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and World, 1965), p. 180. 
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articulate any problems or objectives. When they did 

their thoughts turned out to be private or aesthetic and 

often explicitly irrelevant for the majority of men. In 

many ways it was, "unprogrammatic alienation, rebellion 

without a cause, dissent without a fully articulated 
47 

foundation. 

He theorized that if a foundation could be estab¬ 
lished they would start setting those goals that identity 
demands. Keniston summarizes, 

to put their plight in a phrase, they suffer from what 
the psychoanalyst Erik Erikson has called, "identity 
diffusion" from an intense feeling of the precarious¬ 
ness and disunity of the self, from doubt about their 
own continuing capacity to "cope" coupled with a 
relentless search for some trustworthy foundation for 
selfhood.48 

Keniston, basically influenced by Erikson, sees identity 
as the central key. It is for this reason he labels them 
uncommitted. Keniston feels that the method that brings 
identity to the alienated is a commitment. A commitment 
would ask them to take a risk on the future. The judgment 
of the alienated, however, is that commitment is submis¬ 
sion. Even though one talks about a number of commitments 
each one of these is seen as a loss of individuality to 
other people, conformity to groups or accepting the 
unhappy requirements of the work role. "Every commitment 
means allowing others to have a claim on one; and all 


47 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 


48 Ibid., p. 102. 
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claims are destructive." In alienated young adults there 
is little or no compensity for relationships. This is 
unfortunate since relationships completely change the 
nature of commitment. Relationships make commitments 
positive acts rather than negative acts. Therefore, 
commitments made in relationships are not the destructive 
forces that the young adult would have us believe. 

Keniston writes near the beginning of The Uncom¬ 
mitted that 

in all young men and women the advent of adulthood 
releases immense new energies and potentials, which 
for most are centrally involved in establishing new 
intimacies with the opposite sex.5° 

Most of the alienated could not handle those kind of 

intimacies or relationships and therefore could not know 

the realities of relationships. Yet in the same breath 

the alienated long for relationships that would give them 

the kind of identity, foundation and stability to live 

happily in this world. The alienated in the young adult 

culture have become more commonly known as the hippies and 

flower children as they go about searching in their own 

way for identity but never seeming able to break out of 

their personalism or privatism. 

The second major group of young adults Keniston 
studied was the young radical and especially the ones who 

49 50 

^ 3 Ibid., p. 185. 3 Ibid., p. 53. 
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worked for Vietnam-Summer 1967. Keniston defines this 
group as being psychologically adults but sociologically 
adolescents 

By saying that they are psychologically adults 
Keniston means that the young radicals he studied were 
ready to do the work psychologically that adults usually 
are expected to do, such as embarking on a committed and 
productive work assignment or having the ability to enter 
into an enduring and naturally satisfying heterosexual 
relationship. 

When Keniston describes them as sociologically 
adolescents he is talking primarily about their non¬ 
involvement in adult's institutions, in particular, the 
institutions of occupations and family. The young adult 
is not given the same status nor is he expected to behave 
in the same way as the adult. 

To further explain the young adults and these 
categories Keniston writes: 

If we apply these definitions of adolescence and 
adulthood to the young radicals who lead Vietnam- 
Summer, they fulfill most of the psychological criteria 
of adulthood, but none of the sociological ones. They 
have passed through the "identity crisis" of late 
adolescence. They have developed a sense of inner 
identity ; they have a demonstrated capacity to work , 
love and play ; they have a commitment to their 


^Kenneth Keniston, Young Radicals (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968), p. 260. 


52 Ibid., p. 259. 
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Movement; they have a sense of solidarity with others; 
they feel joined to a radical tradition; and they have 
more of an ideology in the broad sense than do most 
adults in America. By such psychological criteria, 
then they must be considered adults. Yet by more 
sociological standards, they seem less than adult 
although capable of extended intimacy, they rarely 
have spouses or children. Although they work and work 
hard, they have avoided all occupational commitments 
and possess few of the academic degrees or technical 
skills required by the professions which their talents 
suit them. Although committed to a movement, they 
remain deliberately uninvolved with the institutions, 
guilds, and organizations of their society. In a 
word, they lack the prime sociological characteristic 
of adulthood "integration" into the institutional 
structures of society.53 

Although none of the people Keniston studied had the same 

background there were similarities. Many came from well- 

educated and affluent families. 

Their security makes possible an identification with 
others who are insecure; their affluence permits them 
to worry about those who are poor; their freedom 
allows them to care about those who are enslaved. 

55 

Although Keniston, elsewhere in the book, 

56 

refutes the "red-diaper-baby theory" he does concede 
that many of the young radicals do come from families who 
have a sense of values and principles and these are 
transmitted with loving care to their children. These 
children have also "been taught from early age to value 


53 Ibid., p. 260. 54 Ibid., p. 246. 

55 Ibid., p. 47. 

56 

This is the hypothesis that present day radicals 
come from politically radical families where, from early 
childhood on, many have been exposed to radical ideas about 
social reform, political action and society. 
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independence, to think for themselves, to seek rational 
solutions and to believe that principles should be 
practiced. 

It is Keniston's feeling that young adults, or 
youth as he calls them, are products of our post-modern 
society. Both are alienated and the radical previously 
discussed are the products of the times and the homes of 
the times. It is this emerging phenomenon of the young 
that is new on the American scene. 

It is in Keniston's newest work that he correlates 

his findings of the last decade and writes a very helpful 

first chapter called, "Prologue: Youth as a Stage of 

Life." In this chapter Keniston proposes that the central 

issue for young adults is the tension between self and 

society. There is a pervasive ambivalence toward both 

self and society and "the question of how the two can be 

made more congruent is often experienced as a central 

5 8 

problem of youth (young adult)." 

There have been many traditional ways to deal with 
these conflicts between autonomous selfhood and social 
involvement or between the maintenance of personal 
integrity and the achievement of effectiveness in society. 
Religion has played an important part as one of the 

57 

Keniston, Young Radicals , p. 246. 

58 

Keniston, Youth and Dissent, p. 8. 
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traditional ways. Some of the methodologies of religion 
are monasticism, meditation, prayer and conversion. These 
have been traditional ways to deal with the tension. Our 
society must use these, plus find new ways, to deal with 
the tensions that are a part of young adult's life. 

Keniston also writes about the estrangement and 
omnipotentiality of the young adult. The tension of self 
and society usually causes actual disengagement, discon¬ 
nectedness, loneliness and estrangement. This is one side 
of the issue. The other side is that while having these 
feelings there is an opposite feeling on'the part of young 
adults that they live in a world of pure possibilities. 
These pure possibilities allow them to be able to change 
or achieve any objective, they feel. This often means, if 

this were true, that they would be creating a totally new 

59 

society with no roots in the past. 

The two other related characteristics deal with 
the problem of commitment. First, Keniston deals with 
specific identities for young adults. These identities 
must be seen in between the ephemeral enthusiasms of the 
adolescent and the more established commitments of the 
adult. It is a serious commitment for those who adopt 
these identities but it may only last for a month, or a 
year, or a decade. The commitment may be only temporary 


59 

^Ibid., p. 9. 
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because the ideas relate to a particular age group, they 
are experiments that have failed or they allow the people 
to move in other directions.^ ^ 

The second characteristic is the youthful counter¬ 
culture. This is the time when solidarity with other 
young adults is important "and the group dominated by those 
in this stage of life reflect not only the special config¬ 
urations of each historical era, but also the shared 
developmental positions and problems of youth (young 
adults)." 61 

In conclusion, Keniston's major point comes at two 
levels. First, Keniston points out the psychological and 
sociological level of these people called young adults who 
are in between adulthood and adolescence. He says that 
they are psychologically adults and sociologically 
adolescents. The second level is the main developmental 
task of the young adult which is the tension between self 
and society. To state the problem this way is a new and 
creative way to-view Erikson's tasks of identity and 
intimacy which are both tasks that need to be resolved by 
young adults but at a different level than adolescence. 
Keniston's tension between self and society begins to deal 
with these concepts at the very level that young adults 

^Ibid., pp. 9-10. ^Ibid. , p. 11. 
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need to work. For Keniston this stage of life is a human 
advance. 

A prolonged development can make possible a more 
autonomous, more individuated position vis-a-vis 
the existing society and can permit the individual 
to achieve a degree of inner complexity, differen¬ 
tiation, and integration not vouchsafed those whose 
development is foreshortened or foreclosed. Further¬ 
more , the extension of human development means that 
we are creating—on a mass scale—a "new" breed of 
people whose psychological development not only 
inclines them to be critics of our own society, but 
might even make potential members or architects of a 
better one than ours. 62 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE FOUR AUTHORS 


The ideas and work of these four men are wide and 
varied. The purpose for including these men in this 
discussion is to discover some criteria to appraise the two 
movements to be discussed in the following chapters. Each 
of these men in his own way has discovered criteria helpful 
to them in their work with religion of the young adult age 
and/or understanding the psychology of the young adult. 

The common strand that does run through the work 
of Starbuck, Allport, Erikson and Keniston is the concept 
of the integration of self-to-self and self-to-society. 

Each author has a different name for it. Starbuck, in 
referring to the salvation process, calls it completeness. 
It is both identity and ideology for Erikson. The -tension 


62 T . .. -> 
Ibid., p. 3. 
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between self and society is Keniston's label for it. 
Allport's label is not as precise as the others but for 
him integration is part of his comprehensive approach. 

The task of integration that each of these men 
refers to is one of transition from dependence to 
independence or even interdependence; from lack of 
responsibility to responsibility; and from childhood to 
adulthood. 

The definition of integration is important, for the 
word is too broad to be helpful without the specific 
criteria needed to judge the movements. It is only as one 
goes back to the individual men, that he begins to under¬ 
stand how the word has been used. Allport stresses 
integration as part of his religious maturity. Therefore 
he would argue for a dynamic growing faith that was not 
frozen at any level by the person or the group. Allport 
would insist that the religious experience be comprehensive. 
For Allport the religious experience must allow the young 
adult opportunity to deal with all the problems of his life 
as honestly as possible. Stock or ready-made answers 
destroy that opportunity for the young adult. 

Healthy models of men and ideas in which young 
adults could believe would be one of the contributions of 
Erikson to the word integration. Healthy models would be 
the ones that facilitated the movement of adolescents to 
young adults to adults. 
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For Keniston integration would mean dealing with 
the tension that arises between personal integrity and the 
achievement of effectiveness in society. Solving that kind 
of tension leads to integration. 

The second key concept contained in the works of 
the three authors is the concept of moratorium. "Mora¬ 
torium" is the word that is used by Erikson and is 
mentioned by Keniston. Starbuck calls it a period of 
reconstruction. 

The fourth author. Allport, has a category called 
the heuristic quality or the working hypothesis. This 
category is related to the concept of moratorium however 
for Allport it is not just a young adult category but can 
be applied to adults also. 

For Starbuck the period of the moratorium is a 
critical time when a young adult reorganizes, readjusts 
and reconstructs his religious experience. The young 
adult needs time to do this so flexibility must be part of 
the structures in which the young adult participates. 

Erikson sees this as a psychosocial stage when the 
young adult is trying to achieve an inner and outer 
coherence. Any religious experience would have to allow 
this stage in a young adult's life. 

Allport does not have a category called moratorium 
but he does have a heuristic category. Heuristic means 
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\ beliefs held as a working hypothesis. For Allport the 
fear is that in a great act of faith a young adult will 
accept a religious experience and then freeze himself in 
that experience or just the opposite will happen and he 
will never make a commitment. The ideal is to have faith 
as a working hypothesis that would be revised if necessary 
but still have the power of a faith. Since the heuristic 
quality is one of the ingredients of moratorium, it will 
; be placed under the concept of moratorium remembering that 
for Allport it was broader than just a young adult 
category. 
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CHAPTER III 

EVALUATION CRITERIA 


In this chapter the evaluation criteria is dis¬ 
cussed. It is impossible to make an evaluation of the two 
movements without some criteria. There needs to be a norm 
from which one can measure the effectiveness of the move¬ 
ment as a religious experience for the young adult. 

In the conclusion of the last chapter two general 
categories were discovered which may prove helpful to the 
young adult in solving the problems and tasks he has to 
complete to enter into adulthood. These two categories 
are "integration" and "moratorium." Each of the men 
discussed had specific criteria that fit under the general 
categories. These criteria will be the norms for evalua¬ 
tion of the movements. 

The first specific criterion is the ability to 
deal positively with the tension between self and society . 
The tension between self and society in a young adult is 
a significant struggle. A young adult must be able to 
affirm his own identity and yet compromise that identity 
somewhat as he attempts to become established in society. 

A religious movement can deal negatively or positively 
with these tensions. It can set up its own pseudo-society 
in which the young adult does not have to face the tensions 
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\ of the real society. Or it can ignore the tension and 

■ pretend that it does not exist. These are negative ways to 

deal with tension. The movement can provide vehicles for 
solving these tensions. The vehicles help the young adults 
to relate to society in an honest way. They encourage the 
young adults to participate with creative ideas within the 
institutions of society. This would be dealing with the 
tension positively. 

The second criterion is the ability to allow for a 

i' 

comprehensive view of life and the ability to deal with 
the problems of life as honestly as possible . If the 
religious movements are to be helpful they cannot be 
narrow in their outlook on life. They must not only view 
' life from an experiential mode but also from a rational 
mode. Truth about life comes from both sources. All 
problems must be dealt with honestly. Totality of life on 
this planet must be the concern of the movement not just 
a segment of life or a particular part of our history. 

; The third criterion is the ability to affect 

completeness or wholeness in the person . Modern man is 
searching for wholeness. He wants to feel that he is a 
unified being. A religious movement that does not contain 
this kind of healing is failing modern man. The concept 
of wholeness also extends to the completeness of man with 
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the cosmos. Man must feel he is not alienated from the 
cosmos. A religious movement that has person-denying 
elements or elements which negate personhood does not meet 
this criterion. 

The fourth criterion is the ability of the ideology 
(either men or ideas) of a movement to provide a strong 
identity for the young adult . The movement must provide 
men or ideas in which young adults can believe, center 
their lives around and die for. This is a very difficult 
criterion to judge since the line between a healthy 
ideology and an unhealthy ideology is a fine line. A 
psychopathic leader can fulfill all the above requirements 
and lead young adults to destruction rather than to mature 
adulthood and wholeness. The ideology must be life 
affirming. It is in this way that a religious movement 
can have a healthy ideology. 

The next two criteria are under the general 
category of moratorium. 

The fifth criterion is the ability to allow an 
individual to develop his own open-ended faith as opposed 
to being handed an already-made faith . A religious 
movement will not be helpful to a young adult if it hands 
a young adult a programmed faith. It must allow the young 
adult to take its general outline of faith and fill in the 
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spaces with his own experiences and reason. The statement 
of faith becomes his own, not something imposed upon him. 
The religious movement must be secure enough to allow this 
freedom to develop. 

The sixth criterion is the ability to allow indi¬ 
viduals to affirm their faith as a working hypothesis and 
not have the faith frozen at a particular time or place in 
life . This is the historical extension of the fifth 
criterion. It is possible that this criterion will not 
apply to either of the two movements since neither have a 
long history from which to judge. However, this does not 
negate this criterion since moratorium is the time when 
young adults establish their dynamic values and beliefs. 
Those values and beliefs would be less than adequate if 
frozen in a particular time or place. 

The seventh criterion is a theological criterion. 
In the first chapter under the section "The Definition of 
Crisis of Belief" there is a list of four theological 
guidelines for the solution of the crisis of belief. They 
are as follows: (1) The religious experience must make 
positive contributions to the young adult's tasks.’ (2) 

The religious experience must provide wholeness or salva¬ 
tion for the young adult. (3) The religious experience 
must be dynamic and deal honestly with change, flux and 
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\ self-process. (4) Finally, the religious experience must 

3 

,( 

i provide an experience of openness to the divine or the 
sense of wonder. 

All the guidelines are already incorporated into 
the above criteria except the last one. Therefore, the 
seventh criterion is the ability to provide an experience 
of openness to the divine or a sense of wonder . This is 
the guest for the transcendent, for the holy. "The 
wonderful, the holy, and the valuable all share the ability 
; to make men tremble and thus provide an organizing 
principle for life."^ Any religious experience must 
provide for a sense of wonder and an openness to the 
divine. Young adults are searching for this experience. 

For many young adults using drugs was that search for 
something beyond themselves. It is difficult to judge a 
movement by this criterion because the modern view of 
wonder and openness to the divine is not fully developed. 

■ In summary, seven psychological and theological 

criteria will be used to judge the effectiveness of the 
two movements. These seven criteria are as follows: 

1. The ability to deal positively with the tension 
between self and society. 

2. The ability to allow for a comprehensive view 

^Sam Keen, Apology For Wonder (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1969), p. 40. 
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of life and the ability to deal with all the problems of 
life as honestly as possible. 

3. The ability to effect completeness or wholeness 
in the person. 

4. The ability of the ideology (either men or 
ideas) of the movement to provide a strong identity for the 
young adult. 

5. The ability to allow an individual %to develop 

i 

; his own open-ended faith as opposed to being handed an 
| already-made faith. 

6. The ability to allow an individual to affirm 
his faith as a working hypothesis and not have the faith 

:■ frozen at a particular time or place in life. 

7. The ability to provide an experience of 
openness to the divine or a sense of wonder. 

In the next chapter the two movements will be 
discussed. The seven criteria will be used to evaluate it. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TWO MOVEMENTS 

Two movements are discussed in this chapter. 

These movements are creating great interest in many young 
adults in America. They are Consciousness III from The 
Greening of America ^ and the most often entitled "Jesus 
Movement." 

i Consciousness III is the sole product of one man's 

f reporting. Charles Reich did not create Consciousness III 
but it is his conceptualizations that have formed the 

; 

basis for America's thinking about these phenomena. Most 
f people who have responded to Reich's conceptualizations of 
Consciousness III have responded in a negative way. They 

* have offered few alternatives to the concept of Conscious- 

'.i 

ness III. 

1 The second movement, the Jesus Movement, is quite 

i 

;] diverse in nature because it has many parts and many 
u people determining its shape. However, there are certain 
) basic tenets held by most of the members of the Jesus 

i 

Movement. 

On one level these movements have elements- that 
have always been with mankind and are universal to man's 

1 Charles Reich, The Greening of America (New York: 

5 Bantam Books, 1970). 
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experience. On another level they are a product of the 
present age. 

This is an age of subjectivism. There is a mood 
in this country to escape the madness of life experienced 
in the late 1960's and the beginning of the 1970's by not 
thinking about it. The problems of nuclear weapons, 
racial tension, pollution, drugs, lack of community and 
the shift from authority to personal experience have all 
created that kind of madness. The desire is to escape. 
Finding a rational solution or even thinking about a 
solution is not permitted. It is the immediate, the now, 
that is being glorified. 

"Reason" and "logic" have, in fact, become dirty 
words—death words. They have been replaced by life 
words "feeling" and "impulse." Consciousness—the 
rational—is presumed to be shallow and unconscious¬ 
ness—the irrational—to be always interesting, often 
profound and usually true . Cooper's law: "Truth is 
an unspeakable madness."2 

Both of these movements. Consciousness III and 
the Jesus Movement are part of the new subjectivism. Both 
of these value experience above reason, "nowness" over 
either the past or some reasoned future. Since these are 
explicit values of many young adults these movements have 
become very attractive as means for young adults to work 
out their own crises of belief. 

2 

Melvin Maddlock, "The Cult of Madness: Thinking 
as a Bad Habit," Time, XCIX (March 13, 1972), 51. 
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Each movement will be discussed and then evaluated 
using the seven criteria discussed in the previous chapter. 
Each movement will be evaluated as to its potential worth 
to the young adult in his own crisis of belief or need for 
a religious experience. 

THE GREENING OF AMERICA 

The response to The Greening of America has 
created more sense and nonsense about young adults and who 
they are than any other recent book. The majority of 
reviews either supportive or negative have dealt with the 
book from a rational political or sociological viewpoint. 
Reviewers have wanted, as one has put it, "hard truths" 
instead of Reich's soft headedness, "bag of mush" or any 
other of the descriptive metaphors of softness and 
fluidity that were created by the reviewers. However, 
the desire for documented hard facts from the book misses 
the point of Consciousness III and also misses the primary 
import of the whole message. 

Reich's discussion of Consciousness I and II and 
III contains some analysis and understanding of the people 
who fall into those categories. Although Reich did not 

o 

Peter Steinfels, "Greening and the Intellectuals," 
in Philip Nobile (ed.). The Con III Controversy (New York: 
Pocket Books, 1971), p. 146. 
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The best description of the book which illuminates 

both style and content is by Andrew Greeley who said, "It 

is rather a book of religious vision, a powerful and 

4 

compelling eschatological prophecy." It is very surpris¬ 
ing that more reviewers did not see the religious imagery 
and nature of Greening. This might be a commentary on 
religious symbols in our age. 

Many of the arguments that have been made about 
Reich's naivete in either politics or sociology do have 
some truth. But it is not with politics or sociology in 
Consciousness III that this thesis will be concerned. It 
is its religious nature and/or even mythical nature that 
will be explored in the light of the criteria that have 
been established as possible norms of a helpful religious 
experience. 


Consciousness I and II 


Reich divides American history and present day 
Americans into three "consciousness" classes. It is 
Reich's contention that America has experienced two kinds 

4 

Andrew Greeley, "The Redeeming of America Accord¬ 
ing to Charles Reich," in Nobile, op. cit., p. 108. 
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* 

of consciousness in the past and is now dynamically engaged 
in the third.^ 

Consciousness I man is the rugged individualist. 
This consciousness is characterized economically by the 
family farm, small business and small-scale manufacturing 
and politically by the notion of the limitations of powers 

g 

of government. 

Consciousness II is the corporate man. Conscious¬ 
ness II is the controlling of man by social engineers 
f incarnate in the welfare state. Economically it is 

characterized by large-scale agriculture and manufacturing 
and huge conglomerates that exercise control over the 
shape, availability and cost of real or unreal needs. 
Politically Consciousness II is seen as the overpowering 
state bureaucracy which is to provide for the well-being 

: of the population and has the enlarged powers that would 

7 

]' correlate with that purpose, 

j Consciousness III 

| Consciousness I and II are the two consciousness 

; phases that America has undergone. Reich feels that 
society is on the verge of another phase. 

V 

5 

k Reich, op. cit., p. 16. 

j ^Ibid., pp. 20-41. 

i 7 

s Ibid., pp. 62-90. 

V 
£ 

I: 
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There is a revolution coming. It will not be 
like revolutions of the past. It will originate with 
the individual and with culture, and it will change 
the political structure only as its final act. It 
will not require violence to succeed, and it cannot 
be successfully resisted by violence. It is now 
spreading with amazing rapidity, and already our laws, 
institutions and social structures are changing in 
consequence. It promises a higher reason, a more 
human community, and a new and liberated individual. 

Its ultimate creation will be a new and enduring 
wholeness and beauty—a renewed relationship of man 
to himself, to other men, to society, to nature and 
to the land.2 

It is this consciousness. Consciousness III that 
seems to have created all the criticism and yet if seen 
from a religious understanding it is the most significant 
part of this non-fictional work. 

Reich 1 s own definition might be helpful in under¬ 
standing the scope of the word "consciousness" in light of 
the brief previous discussions of Consciousness I and II 
and the following longer discussion of Consciousness III. 

Consciousness as we are using the term is not a set 
of opinions, information, or values, but a total 
configuration in any given individual, which makes 
up his whole perception of reality, his whole world 
view.^ 

Consciousness for Reich is, in reality, the individual's 
gestalt. Reich refers to a person's background, education, 
politics, insight, values, emotions and even his philosophy. 
"It is the whole man; his 'head'; his way of life. It is 


®Ibid., p. 2. 
^Ibid., p. 13. 
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that by which he creates his own life and thus creates the 
society in which he lives. 

Central ideas of Consciousness III . The previous 
statement is one of the most radical ideas in the entire 
book and the central fact about Consciousness III. That 
radical idea of Consciousness III is "its assertion of 
the power to choose a way of life." 

After being conditioned by Consciousness II that 
the living of one's life should be directed by groups, 
corporations, committees and government and that it is the 
collective that influences the values and controls the 
lives of men; one is now told that within each man there 
is the power to change himself and perhaps even society. 

Reich states in his beginning words that "it will 

12 

originate with the individual and with culture. . . ." 

This runs counter to the present culture and mode of 
thinking. Present day man has placed all his faith for a 
bright tomorrow in institutions whether these institutions 
are big business, government agencies like welfare, public 
health, or private agencies like the church. Reich says 
that our faith is misplaced. It is the individual that 
will control and cause the revolution. 

1;L Ibid. , p. 385. 
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There are many who disagree with Reich's premise 
that individual and experiential knowledge will cause the 
revolution of Consciousness III. Reich is supported in 
his premise by Norman Groetzinger. 

It seems to me that Consciousness III begins with 
the right questions and that self-awareness and depth 
analysis must precede critical analysis. Experience 
must precede thought. The individual must discover 
his religious self before he begins to ask theological 
questions. Those who begin with rational dialogue 
and with abstract answers to the questions of man's 
true nature embark on the path of alienation. This 
path, like that of unexamined experience, leads to 
those sins which so plague our existence: mindless¬ 
ness, self-indulgence and irresponsibility to other 
human beings. If reason is to serve us it must be a 
reason tempered by an experiential familiarity with 
the discovered self. ^-3 

Groetzinger deals with two of the keys of Consciousness 
III: individualism and experience. If one does not under¬ 

stand these as the cornerstones of Consciousness III, a 
discussion of Consciousness III will not make sense. Add 
to this the underlying idea of liberation and one has the 
framework on which Reich builds his idea of Consciousness 
III. 

The importance of liberation to Consciousness III 
is stated by Reich: 

The foundation of the Consciousness III is liberation. 
It comes into being the moment that individual frees 
himself from automatic acceptance of the imperative 


13 

Norman Groetzinger, "The Greening of America," 
Journal of the Liberal Ministry, XI (Spring 1971), 48. 
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of society and the false consciousness which society 
imposes.1^ 

This liberation is not granted by some outside power but 
it is self-liberation. Self-liberation by the fact that 
one chooses for himself "his own way of life" and can, with 
that decision, free himself of all that is oppressive in 
society. Such are the possibilities of Consciousness III. 

To obtain liberation requires liberation of the 
whole person with all his relationships. Reich, describing 
Consciousness III, coins three commandments which begin 
to explain the nature of these relationships. 

First -commandment of Consciousness III . "The first 
commandment is thou shalt not do violence to thyself."^ 

The emphasis is on two levels. The first level is a 
concern for not becoming an instrumental being. A person 
who is part of Consciousness III is not interested in 
being used in an organization or a machine. Reich, of 
course, is referring to the way the corporate state uses 
people to produce and buy goods, i.e., consumerism. The 
second level of this commandment is the alienated self. 
According to Reich it is a "crime" to be a schizophrenic 
being. Reich's Consciousness III man does not have value 
problems between his home life and work life. But there 

^Reich, op. cit., p. 241. 

15 Ibid. , p. 242. 
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is a further dimension. If one remembers the previous 
emphasis on experience, one can understand why Reich feels 
that people are schizophrenic when they live only for the 
future as opposed to the now. Neither being an instru¬ 
mental person or an alienated self will lead to the whole 

person that Consciousness III man values above anything 

16 

material or spiritual. 

Second commandment of Consciousness III . The 

second commandment deals with the external relationships 

with one's fellow men. The commandment is, "No one 

17 

judges anyone else." In Consciousness III there is a 

disavowing of the antagonistic or competitive doctrine of 

life. People are all brothers. There is enough world 

for all so there is no need to be in continual competition 

or struggle against another. The reason one becomes an 

athlete or a harpsichord player is because that is what he 

desires. All are accepted on equal terms and there are 

18 

no distinctions. 

Third commandment of Consciousness III . The third 
commandment is an extension of the second commandment. 

It deals with the internal relationships of man to man. 

The third commandment says, "Be wholly honest with others, 

^Ibid. ^^Ibid., p. 243. 
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19 

use no other person as a means." A person is valued 
because he is capable of warmth and affection and not 
because he has a position of prestige. Relationships 
based on role or function are not relationships to Reich. 
Relationships based on love and genuine concern are 
relationships which further the central idea that the 
world is a community and that all people belong to the 
same family. 

These three commandments make up the central core 

of Consciousness III. One has to understand that 

Consciousness III is not a returning to any former or 

pristine consciousness. The return to a former state is 

not possible nor is it desirable when life is defined by 

change and flow. Consciousness III is a natural result of 

our history according to Reich. "Consciousness III could 

only have come into existence given today's technology. 

And only Consciousness III can make possible the continual 

20 

survival of man as a species of this age of technology." 

Consciousness III and technology . Consciousness 
III man claims that he knows how to use technology. If he 
wants to spend more time doing projects he considers more 
valuable he buys his bread. If he wants to feel the basic 
elements of life he makes his own bread so he can-feel the 

19 Ibid., p. 244. 20 Ibid., p. 244. 
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dough and yeast. He rejects or accepts technology by 

choice. It is not inconsistent. It is just like one who 

uses electric heat in his home but has a fireplace because 

he enjoys a log fire. Consciousness III man reserves the 

21 

right to accept and reject technology. 

The ability to choose what to do with technology 

and, by so doing, transcend its total control, provides 

fascinating food for thought. The thought that beyond 

the industrial age of man lies a new age in which the 

machine will be subordinated almost sounds like science 

fiction. If this would be true it would allow the creation 

22 

of a still higher level of life. Only in this way an 
agreement on major values could be realized. Reich sees 
the oppressiveness of the corporate state basically due 
to the lack of agreement, inequality and exploitation of 
individuals. Reich sees Consciousness III as the start¬ 
ing of that process. He does not see it as vague or 
lawless but feels that it has a basic set of laws. 

We have already described those basic laws upon 
which the Consciousness III community rests. Respect 
for each individual, for his uniqueness, and for his 
privacy. Abstention for coercion or violence against 
any individual, abstention from killing or war. 

Respect for the natural environment. Respect for 
beauty in all its forms. Honesty in all personal 
relations. Equality of status between all individuals, 
so that no one is "superior" or "inferior." Genuine 


21 Ibid., p. 383. 22 Ibid., p. 386. 

22 Ibid., pp. 416-17. 
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democracy in the making of decisions, freedom of 
expression, and conscience. If this is not a com¬ 
munity of law, what is?^4 


Consciousness Ill's view of man . The normal sins 

of man are not a part of the utopia called Consciousness 

III. It sounds like an ideal place to live. This new 

consciousness is utterly different than any state ever 

experienced. It is different for the very reason that it 

seeks to restore the non-material elements of man's 

existence, "the elements like the natural environment and 

the spiritual that were passed by in the rush of material 
25 

development." With its emphasis on the whole man 

Consciousness III creates a life where 

man's religion and ethics will once again express the 
true realities of his way of life: solidarity with 
his fellow men a genuine community representing a 
balanced moral-aesthetic order, and a continuing 
expansion of man's inner capacities.2® 

Reich sees our present government and society 
based on the wrong view of man. The present view (which 
is also the present Christian view) assumes that men do 
have unlimited powers over other men. It assumes that men 
are primarily motivated by their own self-interest, 
whether material or aggressive. It then passes laws to 


24 Ibid., 

P- 

418. 

25 Ibid., p. 382 

26 Ibid., 

P- 

386. 
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make men free. The laws are above men since this is the 

27 

only way one can have a society. 

Consciousness III is built on the opposite view of 
man. Its view of man is that each man needs to be 
respected, that each man needs to be a whole person not a 
schizophrenic one, and that the antagonistic or competi¬ 
tive doctrine of life is not useful. The only struggle 
that is useful is the struggle of life together. Reich 
summarizes: 

Of all the many ways of life known to history. 
Consciousness III seems the closest to valuing life 
for its own sake. Almost always, men have lived 
subject to rigid customs, to religion, to an economic 
theory or political ideology. Consciousness III 
seeks freedom from all of these. It declares that 
life is prior to all of them. It does not try to 
reduce of simplify man's complexity, or the complexity 
of nature. It values the present, not the past, the 
future, or some abstract doctrine of mythical heaven. 
It says that what is meaningful, what endures, is no 
more or less than the total experience of life.28 


Consciousness III as a religious movement . The 
reason for including The Greening of America in a dis¬ 
cussion of religious experience of the young adult is that 
Consciousness III is a religious movement. It is a 
reaffirmation of a way of life that is transcendent over 
the machine. Consciousness III strives for, "a genuine 
community representing a balanced moral-aesthetic order, 

27 Ibid., p. 415. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 426. 
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29 

and continuing expansion of man's inner capacities." 

Very few of the reviewers realized the religious implica¬ 
tions of either the indictment against the corporate state 
or the answer of Consciousness III. 

Andrew Greeley, one of the few reviewers, sees 
Reich in the role of a prophet and compares Reich's 
treatment by academic circles and media circles as the 
same treatment Amos and Isaiah received by their con¬ 
temporaries. Greeley feels that one completely misses 

the point of the book unless one sees its religious vision 

30 

and eschatological prophecy. But Greeley feels that 

Reich has not been perceptive at one point. Reich, Greeley 

feels, has exaggerated the power of the positive force of 

Consciousness III "and refuses to look on their dark- or 
31 

Manson-side." 

Emile Capouya, another reviewer who perceived the 

religious dimension of Greening , said that after reading 

Greening he felt, "Reich is proposing to us, in very much 

of a religious spirit, two legends, one of a fall and one 

32 

of a possible redemption." Capouya describes 
29 Ibid., p. 386. 

30 Greeley, op. cit., pp. 108-10. 

31 Ibid., p. 111. 

32 

Emile Capouya, "The Myth of the Ecstatic Com¬ 
munity," in Nobile, op. cit., p. 146. 
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Consciousness I and II as myths of personal autonomy and 
benevolent social engineering. These are the myths that 
Reich had to confront because they contradict the view of 
life that he proposes. Capouya's criticism is that 
Reich places too much emphasis on "the themes of libera¬ 
tion, joy and reconciliation rather than on those strains 

34 

of our mortality that remain with us." 

35 

Capouya, like all the other reviewers, could not 
agree with Reich's use of drugs taken to heighten the 
process of contemplation. Here, most of all, Reich does 
not deal with the dark side of Consciousness III and the 
damaging way people have no choice over their lives. 

Summary 

Consciousness III describes the religious revolu¬ 
tion of proportion that is happening in the young adult 
community. It glorifies the fact that the only struggle 
that is worthwhile is the struggle of living together. 

In many ways it does a complete about-face in the values 
that have been a part of society. It values the wholeness 
of man and a respect for the individual that is not a part 
of our present value system in society. That Consciousness 
III is idealistic is something that can be affirmed; that 


33 


35 


Ibid., p. 150. 
Ibid. 


34 


Ibid. 
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Consciousness III is realistic is only something that can 
be assessed in time. 

The Evaluation 

The following pages contain the evaluation of 
Consciousness III. The seven criteria developed in the 
last chapter will be used as the evaluation tool. 

The first criterion is the ability to deal posi¬ 
tively with the tension between self and society . 
Consciousness Ill's stress on the individual and his 
responsibility to society is one vehicle that deals with 
the tension between self and society. The individual is 
told that he has the power to change his life and therefore 
even change society. Consciousness III also makes positive 
people-affirming suggestions. It says that people should 
not have their lives divided between work and leisure. It 
professes brotherhood which does not build life on a 
competitive doctrine but on a doctrine of the intrinsic 
worth of an individual. 

On the negative side Consciousness III has some 
problems. Consciousness III almost creates its own 
society so that the young adult will not have to deal with 
the society that presently exists. Consciousness III is 
naive about the place of institutions in our society. One 
can not erase institutions from our society because they 
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have been person-denying. Institutions have to be dealt 
with and reformed. Consciousness III also has a conflict 
of interest. It could not exist without Consciousness II 
or the corporate state. Therefore, either a Consciousness 
III person will be the divided man who will work in the 
institutions of society symbolized by Consciousness II and 
go home and live his life as a Consciousness III person; 
or else he will need to find a commune and create his own 
society. The last suggestion is possible but certainly 
not practical for everyone. 

A final thought, there are no suggestions as to 
how to approach the tensions between the different 
consciousness levels. There are tensions among all three 
levels. The young adult who is a Consciousness III person 
and yet wants to work in society needs to know how to work 
with a Consciousness II or even a Consciousness I person. 
This is one of America's biggest problems. 

Consciousness III does have some vehicles to allow 
the young adult to work out the tension between self and 
society. However, some of them are not realistic solutions 
and would be difficult to accomplish. 

The second criterion is the ability to allow for 
a comprehensive view of life and the ability to deal with 
the problems of life as honestly as possible . Conscious¬ 
ness II does deal or has the possibility of dealing with 
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all the issues of life. It offers some solutions to many 
of the pressing internal problems of persons living in 
this society. Whether the solutions will work is another 
dilemma. Consciousness III is open to all areas of life 
that need to be transformed. The concept of "conscious¬ 
ness" also points this out since according to Reich's 
definition "consciousness" is the whole man, his total way 
of life. 

The one blind spot in Reich's thinking about the 
comprehensive view of life is his insistence on the 
experiential mode of solving problems. A comprehensive 
view of life links both the rational and experiential view 
of life as a way of solving problems. Both of these views 
provide a corrective for the other. Reich's insistence 
on using the experiential and glorifying it will make the 
solutions of Consciousness III and the view of life pro¬ 
posed by Consciousness III very lopsided. It will not be a 
comprehensive view of life. 

Consciousness III does profess to deal with all of 
life. However, its insistence on only the experiential 
mode as truth negates this emphasis since it does not have 
the broad base needed to deal with all the problems of life. 

The third criterion is the ability to affect 
completeness or wholeness in the person . Consciousness 
Ill's major stress is on the whole person. It has two 
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levels of wholeness: one is wholeness in society and the 
other is wholeness of the person. Reich feels that people 
are asked by society to be less than whole persons when 
they are treated as instrumental beings or as a consumer. 

He also sees persons divided within themselves. Conscious¬ 
ness III values anything that would create that wholeness. 
One of the values of Consciousness III is the concept of 
community and brotherhood which it feels brings complete¬ 
ness. It is against the antagonistic or competitive 
doctrine of life which results in alienation. 

One of the difficulties with the concept of whole¬ 
ness in Reich's discussion of Consciousness III is the 
absence of a program for developing wholeness. He 
philosophizes about the concept but does not give the 
practical handles to create wholeness in the lives of 
people. This might not be a fair criticism of Reich and 
Consciousness III but for this thesis it is an important 
one. If the young adults are to accept Consciousness III 
as the answer to their crisis of belief then they will 
need suggestions from Consciousness III on the creation 
of that whole person. Consciousness III values the whole¬ 
ness of a person as its ultimate goal. However, Reich 
gives no indication how one may achieve wholeness except 
by accepting the fact that one is whole. 

Our criticism is of Reich's lack of discussion of 
methods to achieve the wholeness of Consciousness III. 
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There are some methods. Eastern meditation, drugs, con¬ 
sciousness raising are a few examples. Drugs are 
mentioned by Reich but in a naive way. He gives no 
evaluation of the effectiveness of drugs or any other 
methods to provide wholeness. 

The fourth criterion is the ability of the ideology 
(either men or ideas) of a movement to provide a strong 
identity for the young adult . Consciousness Ill's ideology 
is a strong part of its appeal. It proposes ideas that 
are part of the popular idealism of our time. It proposes 
individual importance, individual wholeness and wholeness 
with the cosmos. All of these are parts of an ideology 
which many young adults could affirm. This ideology does 
give some guidelines and direction as young adults form 
their lives, choose their careers and raise their families. 
It also gives them an identity with other like-minded 
young adults. The security of a common goal with other 
young adults to collaborate on that goal is an important 
part of the ideology. 

The one negative factor that was mentioned in the 
last criterion is the lack of methodology to carry out the 
ideology. Although this is not as critical as, in the last 
criterion it is still important. 

The ideology proposed by Consciousness III has the 
potential for a strong identity acceptance by young adults. 
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The fact that the details are not available on how to make 
it operable is an important criticism but it does not 
negate the ideology's potential. 

The fifth criterion is the ability to allow an 
individual to develop his own open-ended faith as opposed 
to being handed an already-made faith . Even though 
Consciousness III has the guidelines of its ideology well 
worked out it does not have all the spaces filled in. 
Consciousness III is a free and open system which will 
allow each person to individualize his faith to meet his 
own experiences and reasonings. In fact, its glorification 
of the individual actually demands that this will happen. 

The one negative point is that reason probably 
would not be a part of the development of faith. This 
would, as stated before, make the development of faith 
lopsided because of the great emphasis on experience. 
Consciousness III does give the freedom necessary for 
young adults to develop their own faith. However, the 
development will be lopsided unless there is an emphasis 
on both experience and reason. 

The sixth criterion is the ability to allow an 
individual to affirm his faith as a working hypothesis and 
not have the faith frozen at a particular time or place 
in life . Consciousness III has not had a long enough 
history to judge whether it will develop as society changes 
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or become fossilized with the ideas it presently holds. It 
is impossible to judge Consciousness III with this 
criterion. 

The seventh criterion is the ability to provide an 
experience of openness to the divine or a sense of wonder . 
There is an openness in Consciousness III to link man to 
the basic sources of life: himself and the cosmos. There 
is almost a childlike recovery of the individual. The 
recovery emphasizes a sense of wonder about the worth of an 
individual in an age which values committees and corpora¬ 
tions. There is a search for freedom which will allow man 
to escape the machine or make man the master of his 
technology. 

The most important value of Consciousness III is 
the linkage of man with man. There is a strong concern to 
find the divine and communion within the community of men. 
There is also a stronger concern to be united with the 
cosmos and have men feel the rhythms of the cosmic life. 

The sense of wonder is in the simple things like 
the baking of bread or the watching of a seed grow. These 
are the values of Consciousness III. Consciousness III 
does give some direction to the discussion of transcendence 
in Consciousness Ill's respect for the individual and its 
links with the cosmos. 

Consciousness III does provide the young adult with 
guidelines for dealing with his crisis of faith. It values 
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freeness and the working out of faith. It does provide 
some links and ideology to help the young adult with his 
tension between self and society. It values his guest for 
wholeness. However, its insistence on experience as truth 
as opposed to a combination of experience and reason is 
an important negative criticism. Another negative criti¬ 
cism is the lack of details. In Reich there are no methods 
given as to how to obtain wholeness, etc. There are 
methods available. It would have been helpful to have his 
critique of these methods. These criticisms must be taken 
as a serious flaw in Consciousness III but they do not 
negate its usefulness to the young adult. 

"THE JESUS MOVEMENT" 

"Turn on to Jesus, He is coming soon." This is 
the motto for a very widely diverse neo-fundamentalistic 
movement that is capturing the minds of some young adults. 

The movement has many diverse parts. There are 
the communes which consist of both open and closed com¬ 
munities. Harvest House in San Francisco is an example of 
an open commune. The Children of God settlements are 
examples of the closed communes. 

There are quasi-political elements in the Jesus 
movement who publish papers like Right On . This paper 
is published by Christian World Liberation Front in 
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Berkeley. Or there are papers like The Post-American which 
is published by the People's Christian Coalition in 
Deerfield, Illinois. 

There are the Jesus Training Centers. The best 
example is the Jesus People Center in Hollywood. They are 
the ones who are responsible for the Hollywood Free Paper . 
Calvary Chapel in Santa Ana is another example. Both of 
these places have extensive Bible and street witnessing 
courses. Some of the Jesus Centers are Pentecostal in 
emphasis and place great stress on receiving the Holy 
Spirit. Others do not have that emphasis. The Jesus 
Centers are very numerous. There are centers in every 
part of the United States. Most of them are coffee houses 
or Christian night clubs. Some also serve as places of 
lodging for wandering Christians. 

The fourth major group in the Jesus movement is 
the more established young adult groups like Campus Crusade 
for Christ. These groups have great sympathies with the 
movement and since they already have the organizational and 
communicational links they have become natural leaders in 
the movement. 

Although the Jesus movement is very diverse in 
organization there are great similarities in belief. If 
one attends a number of different groups, meetings or reads 
a number of articles written by various elements of the 
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movement, the great similarity of doctrine and belief that 
overarches the whole movement is discovered. 

The Jesus movement is a primitive Christian move¬ 
ment. It is primitive in the literal way it uses the Bible 
and in the theology that it preaches. It is very modern, 
however, in its concern for the immediate and its lack of 
concern for the past and this earth's future. Its message 
is not modern but in the way it has translated that message 
into the language and images of the street culture and 
drug culture is very contemporary. 

The Second Coming of Christ 

The prominent doctrine of the Jesus movement is 

that "Jesus is coming soon." A recent ad declares "Coming 

soon - Watch for Personal Appearance - in person, Jesus 
3 6 

Christ." The book that has been the most popular (next 

to the Bible of course) has been a book called The Late 

37 

Great Planet Earth by Hal Lindsey. The book is about the 
Biblical prophecy of the last days of Jesus' return to 
earth. This book has been an important resource in the 
movement for the doctrine of the rapture. 

^ Hollywood Free Paper , 111:23 (1971), 15. 

37 Hal Lindsey, The Late Great Planet Earth (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1970). 
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The book begins with a whole section proof-texting 

38 

the birth, ministry and death of Christ. Lindsey quotes 
the Old Testament writers like Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micaiah 
and others to prove that Christ's life was foretold and 
fulfilled exactly in the same way as it is stated in the 
Bible. The facts are all accurate, according to Lindsey. 

If there is one thing that guarantees the his¬ 
torical accuracy of what the New Testament authors 
wrote it is the animosity of the Jewish people who 
cricufied Jesus. The message of these prophecy 
fulfillments was spread by word of mouth all over 
the Palestinian area starting fifty days after these 
events happened. 

If those who crucified Jesus could have disproved 
any of the historical realities of these events they 
would have done so and destroyed the whole movement 
from the beginning. But they didn’t bring up any 
refutation of the facts of fulfilled prophecy, instead 
they put to death the persons who were proclaiming 
these facts.39 

Lindsey then quotes Luke 19:43, 44 to prove that Jesus is 

also prophetic in the prediction of the destruction of 

40 

Jerusalem in 70 A.D. Lindsey continues 

Will we repeat history? Will we fail to take the 
prophets literally and seriously? Will we be indif¬ 
ferent? Will we allow those who claim to be religious 
leaders to explain these things away and not inves¬ 
tigate for ourselves? 

There are many more predictions about the reigning 
Messiah who is yet to come than there were about the 
suffering Messiah. Will we fail to weigh these 
prophecies for ourselves, in spite of what others may 
say? 

The remainder of this book will present the 
prophecies which are related to the specific pattern 


38 Ibid., pp. 32-41. 39 Ibid., p. 40. 

40 Ibid., p. 41. 
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of world events which are precisely predicted as 
coming together shortly before the coming of the 
Messiah the second time—coming in power to rule the 
earth. 

Will these predictions be fulfilled just as cer¬ 
tainly and graphically as those of the first coming? 
This writer says positively, "yes. "41 

The remainder of the book outlines the past two 

world wars, the creation of the state of Israel, and the 

present social upheaval. It predicts that the end is near 

since all of these facts fulfill the prophecies. Lindsey 

points out the role that Russia and the other communist 

42 

countries are predicted to play in the end. There are 

also roles for Egypt and the other Arab countries along 

43 

with China and its communist influence. There will be a 

new European Federation which will be a one world govern- 

44 

ment like the Roman Empire was in the past. There will 

be a one world religious system. Apostasy will be in the 

churches in the end times. Then the miraculous will come 

to pass and Jesus will come down and take up with him all 

those who believe in him. This will begin the seven year 

reign of tribulation of the Antichrist and the False 
45 

Prophet. 

The battle of Armageddon which is the final 
destruction of Russia and the Arab countries will then 


41 Ibid. 42 Ibid., pp. 59-67. 

43 Ibid., pp. 72-87. 44 Ibid., pp. 88-113. 
45 Ibid., p. 137. 
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happen. After this battle Christ will return for his 1000 
year reign and set up God's kingdom on earth. 46 Of course, 
the only way to escape is to accept Jesus as personal 
savior and attempt also to win family and friends to Jesus 
because the time is short. 47 

Throughout each issue of the Hollywood Free Paper 
there is mention of Jesus' coining. On bumper and dash 
stickers sayings appear: "Be Prepared: Jesus is coming at 
any moment . . . driver will disappearI" or "Guess who's 
coming again," or simply "Jesus is coming." 

The Exclusiveness of the Movement 

With "Jesus coming soon" as an overarching concern 

the symbol of the movement represents both the rapture and 

the conservative-literal doctrine of the movement. It is 

an extended index finger pointing heavenward. It is 

usually accompanied by the saying "one way!" There is 

an important emphasis in the Jesus movement on the 

exclusiveness of salvation. Salvation only comes through 

Jesus Christ. This is the only way you can know God. One 

boy said, . .1 don't mind people calling me a fanatic 

48 

because I know Jesus is the only way. ..." 

47 Ibid., p. 188. 

48 

Walker L. Knight, "The Jesus Explosion," in his 
Jesus People Come Alive (Wheaton, Ill.: Tyndale House, 
1971), p. 27. 
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Throughout the issues of the Hollywood Free Paper 

statements appear like, "I am the way - the truth - the 

49 

life, no one comes any other way but thru me. Jesus." 

It is the absolute that seems to be the drive behind the 

efforts at evangelism and witness. Duane Pederson, editor 

of the Hollywood Free Paper sums it up by saying. 

He, alone, is the Way, the Truth and the Light. 

He, alone, can bring life to the one who is lost. He, 
alone, can bring peace and release to the one who was 
bound by fears and sins.50 

Evil as Satin and Devils 

The mythology of the Jesus movement is a mythology 
of the First Century A.D. A dualistic struggle exists in 
the world. Satan and his devils are fighting against God 
and His Righteous. The Koinonia Community in Santa Cruz, 
one of the centers of the Jesus movement, believes it is 
waging a war against Satan. They believe that the real 
war in California is not being waged between liberal and 
conservative or pollution and ecology but between the 
forces of God and Satan. They refer to it as one of the 
first battles of the apocalypse.^ 

49 HFP, IV:1 (1972), 1. 

^^Duane Pederson, Jesus People (Glendale, Calif.: 
Regal Books, 1971), pp. 72-73. 

51 James Nolan, "Jesus Now: Hogwash and Holy Water," 
Ramparts , X (August 1971), 24. 
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In the Hollywood Free Paper articles by young 
adults appear which are variations of the testimony of 
Debby Berman, "People, don't fool around with Occult. 

Satan is very real and very powerful and He hates you! 

But Praise God! Christ Defeated Satan! Jesus freed me 
Forever!" 52 

The mythology of Satan and demons comes out of the 

experiences of the many young adults who have experimented 

with drugs. For them there is a personal Devil and as one 

young adult said, "My responsibility is to fight the Devil 

53 

who has caused man to leave the paths of righteousness. 

Another common experience is an experience with the 

Occult. Many who have had disturbing experiences with 

meditation explain their struggle in the words of St. Paul, 

"we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 

principalities and powers and spiritual wickedness in high 
54 

places. ..." Their struggle is a part of their 
reality. 

Cure-all Solution 

Jesus has become the solution for every struggle of 
life. He changes the life of the homosexual. "Jesus 

c 9 

Debby Berman, "Jesus Liberates Debby Berman," 

HFP , IV:1 (1972), 5. 

52,, Spiritual Warfare," HFP , 111:13 (1971) , 2. 

54 HFP, 111:22 (1961), 8. 
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changes people's lives! I was a homosexual and Jesus set 
me free! It happened with a prayer and a baptism and now 
I can look at my own sex and desire only that he find 
Jesus too! I was a homosexual and now I'm free!"^ 

Jesus solves other problems. "He (Jesus) gave me 

c c 

a more outgoing personality.” Duane Pederson in an 
editorial writes: 

Jesus can liberate from Satan. Jesus can give sight. 
Jesus can give speech. (I know, I used to stutter). 

So this is the big thing - being personally 
liberated by Jesus and becoming part of His forever 
family. If you're into the occult or possessed by 
devils, Jesus can make you free. If you're not, get 
into Jesus, He still has to liberate you. All God's 
power is working to free you. Just tell God that you 
want to be free, it all happens in Jesus' Name. 57 

Or, as the staff of Right On writes: " Right On has one 

line for the people: Jesus Christ holds the key to the 

only ultimate solution to any basic human problem you can 
58 

suggest." This even includes ecology, according to 
other issues of the paper. 


^Alan Swanson, "Gay Liberation," HFP, 111:23 
(1971), 2. 

^Nancy Jorgen, "A New Life," HFP , 111:23 (1971), 

8 . 

57 

Duane Pederson, "Jesus Rips Off Satan!" HFP , 

IV:1 (1972), 2. 

5 8 

The Street People (Valley Forge: Judson - Press, 
1971), p. 8. 
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The Language of the Movement 

The use of the word "liberate" in the above quote 

by Pederson is an example of the modern use of language by 

the Jesus movement. There are two sources for the 

language used by the Jesus movement. The language either 

comes from the drug or street culture or from mass media. 

"So turn on to Jesus." "Jesus is the Liberator and our 

Leader." "Jesus can liberate you." Slogans such as these 

are heard in conversations. A cartoon in the Hollywood 

Free Paper shows a man flying high above the earth and, 

using images from the drug culture, says, "Goodness 

Gracious! Great Balls of Fire! Jesus take me higher and 

higher! And for you, my friend. He'll do the same. Just 

59 

call upon His mighty name. . . ." 

The Christian World Liberation Front in Berkeley, 

in the style of many radical organizations, outlines a New 

Berkeley Liberation Program so that Berkeley can be a 

revolutionary example throughout the world. The program 

consists of thirteen points. As an example Number Five 

states "He (Jesus) will provide for the full liberation 

of men and women as a necessary part of the revolutionary 

6 0 

process of building his family." There is a call in 

59 HFP, 111:19 (1971) , 10. 

6 0 

The Street People , p. 6. 
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the program to form a liberation committee to implement 
His program. 

Many of the posters and other advertising media 

used by the Jesus movement are direct copies of mass media 

advertising of well-known products. Some of the examples 

include: "You have a lot to live, Jesus has a lot to give." 

"Jesus like a bridge over troubled water." "Give Jesus a 

chance." "Fly the friendly skies of Jesus." And "Things 

61 

go better with prayer." 

Even though the language is modern, the message is 
the message of the literal interpretation of the Bible, 
"Jesus Christ is the answer." 

Antagonism with the Organized Church 

Not only is the Jesus movement fighting Satan but 

it is fighting the organized church. There is an 

antagonism between the various parts of the Jesus movement 

and the organized church. Consequently, there is a 

conscious effort to distinguish themselves from other 

Christians or the church. 

We are not talking about belonging to or going to 
church, following the ethic Jesus taught, or religious 
code or rule of heart, self-righteous hypocrites, the 
atrocities and injustices which some men have committed 

61 HFP, IV:3 (1972), 6. 
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in the name of Christianity, or even "good" people 
called Christian because they seem "nice" or moral. ^2 

Part of the antagonism centers around the central 

doctrine of the Jesus movement. "When we hear church 

leaders, teachers, and preachers, questioning the visible 

63 

return of Christ this is a doctrine of apostasy." Some 

of it comes from the liberal theological viewpoint of the 

established churches which clashes with the very absolute 

64 

literal viewpoint of the Jesus movement. 

Other antagonism comes from the Church's reaction 

to clothes, long hair and unkemptness of the young adult. 

Pederson tells the story of a pastor who called the police 

to have some "hippies" arrested by saying, "I don't want 

that kind of people close to my church. Gives us a bad 
6 6 

name." The friction is there and it will not be easily 
solved. 

Summary 

It is difficult to discuss a movement that is as 
fluid as the Jesus movement and do justice to all of its 
parts. The previous discussion does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive discussion of the belief and attitudes but its 

^ 2 The Street People , p. 9. 

^Lindsey, op. cit., p. 129. ^Ibid. 

6 5 

Pederson, op. cit., p. 94. 
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overview is sufficient to allow the criteria to be applied 
to it. This will help judge how useful this movement is 
to the young adult's crisis of belief. 

The Evaluation 

The following is an evaluation of the Jesus move¬ 
ment. The seven criteria that were developed in the last 
chapter will be used to evaluate this movement. 

The first criterion is the ability to deal posi¬ 
tively with the tension between self and society . The 
Jesus movement does have some vehicles to help young 
adults deal with the tension between themselves and 
society. Some of the best work that the movement is doing 
is the work of a bridge for drug users between their old 
drug culture and present day society. 

However, outside of that special category the 
Jesus movement really ignores the tension and in effect 
sets up its own pseudo-society. This society has its own 
goals and purposes and it views all the problems of 
society as not being important except at the point where 
they fulfill the prophecies that are a part of their 
belief. There is no emphasis on the part of the movement 
to make a positive contribution to society. The over¬ 
arching concern of "Jesus is coming soon" creates the 
position that they do not need to acknowledge any of the 
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pressing problems of society, much less make a positive 
contribution to their solution. 

The Jesus movement does not deal positively with 
the tensions between self and society. Their answer to 
this criterion would be to set up their own pseudo-society 
which does give young adult vehicles to ease their tensions 
but in the long run will alienate those same young adults. 

The second criterion is the ability to allow for a 
comprehensive view of life and the ability to deal with the 
problems of life as honestly as possible . The Jesus 
movement does have a simplistic answer for every problem 
of life. That answer is "Jesus Christ." However, that 
does not mean it has a comprehensive view of life. In 
fact, it has just the opposite. The moral and political 
viewpoints of the movement are very conservative. It 
refuses to deal with the difficult problems of society. It 
considers racial tensions and ecology as proof that the 
end of the world is near. 

The simplistic answers of "Jesus" does not help 
young adults honestly face the important questions of life 
but encourages lazy thinking and non-involvement attitudes. 

The extreme stress on experiential as opposed to 
rational thinking also limits its comprehensiveness. The 
ideas it values become very lopsided and the solutions 
uneven. There is always the temptation to settle for the 

i 

I 
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easy solution. Every problem can be rationalized away as a 
battle between God and Satan instead of recognizing man's 
own evil. 

The Jesus movement does not deal with a compre¬ 
hensive view of life but rather with a very limited view 
of life. This is its greatest weakness. This is also the 
reason many will outgrow the movement. Its simplistic 
answers to problems are satisfying temporarily and then 
one needs more honest comprehensive answers. 

The third criterion is the ability to affect 
completeness or wholeness in the person . The Jesus move¬ 
ment, judging from the testimonies of individuals, does 
have a successful way to affect completeness or wholeness. 
■For many this is the first time they have felt whole. The 
war which had been raging in their bodies stopped and they 
literally felt like new persons. This feeling of wholeness 
and the ability to affect it is one of the biggest 
attractions for the young adult to the Jesus movement. 

This is something that everyone wants. However, the price 
of that wholeness is very high. It is doubtful whether it 
is worth the price. The price of wholeness includes an 
exclusive allegiance to Jesus Christ and a strict follow¬ 
ing of the theology of the movement. The follower is also 
cut off from his wholeness with the cosmos because the 
world and the cosmos is perceived as evil. Therefore, the 
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wholeness is not complete. The Jesus movement also has 
some person-denying elements which limit wholeness. The 
followers, to remain a part of the group, must set aside 
their own goals and work only for the group's goals. There 
is no wholeness outside of the group. 

Although the testimonies of the young adults 
involved indicate that the Jesus movement does provide 
healing and wholeness the price paid for this by the 
individual is high. He must give up many things which 
make him a person and by these person-denying acts he 
almost negates the wholeness that he receives. Although 
the vehicle for wholeness is there the price it costs 
negates the wholeness itself. 

The fourth criterion is the ability of the ideology 
(either men or ideas) of a movement to provide a strong 
identity for the young adult . The Jesus movement has the 
ultimate "man" to have faith in. That man is Jesus. The 
dilemma is that it does not seem to be the real Jesus they 
seek out but instead a substitute. The movement does 
provide a strong identity for the young adult while he is 
demolishing the old identity and building a new one. 
However, even though the Jesus movement does meet all the 
requirements this does not insure that it will help the 
young adult in his struggle with his crisis of belief. The 
ideology is not totally life-affirming. If a young adult 
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was on drugs the Jesus movement would be a very acceptable 
intermediate step to develop a new identity. However, for 
other young adults the simplistic dogmatic ideology would 
be a hinderance in dealing with life. There would be no 
ability to deal honestly with the world or the problems of 
life that do affect all. However, to declare that the 
ideology of the Jesus movement is either good or bad would 
be to fall in the same simplistic evaluation that the 
Jesus movement uses. 

The Jesus movement does have a strong ideology 
which could be used as an intermediate step for some young 
adults. However, the simplistic exclusiveness of the 
ideology is soon outgrown. The movement has not shown 
signs of providing a more comprehensive ideology. Its 
present ideology can serve no other function than as an 
intermediate crutch for some or as a permanent crutch 
for others who want the security of exclusivism and 
simplistic answers. But many young adults will not be 
interested in its simplistic approach. 

The fifth criterion is the ability to allow an 
individual to develop his own open-ended faith as opposed 
to being handed an already-made faith . The Jesus movement 
has a well worked out faith that a young adult must 
accept. There are some variances from group to group 
since some stress receiving the Holy Spirit and others do 
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not. But generally there is little room for a young adult 
to creatively develop his own faith. In fact, the doing 
of that act would be discouraged. The whole faith experi¬ 
ence is built on the experiential mode not on the rational 
mode. The "now" is the important factor in the faith. 
"Jesus is coming" and so if a young adult accepts that fact 
then he must accept the faith structure which surrounds 
that belief. There is very little freedom to develop 
one's own faith stance. 

This is a further reason why the Jesus movement is 
only an intermediate step for many young adults. The 
already-made faith is satisfying for a while but soon one 
outgrows the faith and if one is not allowed to develop his 
own he will leave the movement and do it on his own. 

The Jesus movement does very poorly in this 
criterion. The already-made faith will appeal to some 
young adults. But the majority of those will leave the 
movement because of the restrictions and lack of freedom 
to develop a faith meaningful to them. 

The sixth criterion is the ability to allow an 
individual to affirm his faith as a working hypothesis and 
not have the faith frozen at a particular time or place in 
life . The Jesus movement does not have a long enough 
history to fully evaluate it with the criteria. However, 
it is already very rigid in its beliefs and there is no 
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indication that it would become less rigid in the future. 

The seventh criterion is the ability to provide an 
experience of openness to the divine or a sense of wonder . 
At the outset the Jesus movement appears to be open to the 
divine and experiences of the divine. However, if one 
looks closer one discovers that it has a very stylized 
mechanical idea of the divine. The movement speaks the 
right language and does the right acts but there is a 
sterility about their search for the divine. 

They claim to be open to the leading of the Spirit 
in their Bible studies however they determine what they 
will accept as.correct Biblical interpretation beforehand 
and so the Spirit is limited. 

Their symbols and literature give the impression 
that they are concerned about God "up there." But they 
seem to have trouble in thinking about God "around them." 
The old images of transcendence are very much a part of 
the movement. 

The Jesus movement has very little concern about 
wonder. They are so concerned about the second coming of 
Jesus that the natural world holds very little wonder. 
There is very little in their literature about wonder or 
the simple joys of life. 

The Jesus movement with its stereotype images of 
the divine has little openness to the divine or a sense of 
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wonder. What openness there might be is usually simplified 
in a slogan and therefore it loses all its power. 

The Jesus movement's strengths are its strong 
ideology and its power to affect wholeness in the young 
adult. It is for these reasons that many are attracted to 
the movement. However, in many ways its weaknesses 
negate the strengths. Its simplistic answers, exclusivis- 
tic theology, pseudo-society, and ultimate concern (second 
coming of Jesus) all tend to negate the wholeness that is 
found by the young adult. As the young adult searches for 
a more comprehensive answer to life he will outgrow the 
movement. For many the movement is only an intermediate 
stop. For others it is not even a satisfying stop. 
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CHAPTER V 

A THEOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 
OF THE CRISIS OF BELIEF 

Obviously there is no faith or religious movement 
which absolutely meets all the needs of the young adult 
in his crisis of belief experience. As can be determined 
from the evaluation of the two previous movements each is 
strong in some areas and each is weak in other areas. 

What are the characteristics of a religious movement that 
would meet the theological and psychological needs of a 
young adult? . 

The main concern both theologically and psycho¬ 
logically is an openness on the part of the movement. The 
movement does need to have perimeters but the perimeters 
should serve as guidelines for the young adult. There 
needs to be both flow and process in the movement's think¬ 
ing about God. Some latitude on the part of the movement 
is needed to allow the young adult to develop the elements 
of his faith that are the most meaningful to him. There 
needs to be a security in the movement that will not 
pressure the young adult to absolutize his faith. Yet 
there needs to be a structure that will allow him to make 
a commitment to the working hypothesis of faith that he 
has found most useful. 
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This category is a difficult one to describe 
because it is hard to discuss the middle ground between 
freedom and absoluteness. It is much easier to talk about 
the absolute perimeters or freedom and openness than to 
discuss the middle ground between the two extremes. 

The second category is the young adult's search 
for wholeness or completeness. Theologically this is 
called "salvation" which here means healing, the healing 
of the divided self. This is the self that is pulled by 
all sort of needs and forces. The young adult wants 
integration. He wants to be in touch with both his 
physical and spiritual nature. He must be in touch with 
both natures in order to complete the tasks necessary to 
become a mature adult. Any religious movement must be 
able to affect wholeness. The wholeness must not only be 
for the self but it should be wholeness that unites men 
with the cosmos. The movement cannot have person-denying 
elements and still expect to affect wholeness. The 
person-denying elements will negate the movement's work 
of wholeness. This is a category that should not be 
taken lightly. Nor can it be emphasized too much. Whole¬ 
ness is one of the most important searches that the young 
adult has and a religious movement must be able to affect 
wholeness. 

The religious experience must not be so narrow 
that it will not allow for a comprehensive view of life 
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and its dilemmas. This is the third category. A young 
adult must have the opportunity to deal honestly with all 
the major issues of his life. A religious experience that 
cuts off any issue, such as rational thinking about the 
origins of man or views on the future of man or any other 
important issue, does a serious disservice to the young 
adult. In his later adult life the person will have to 
go back and redo that issue or else live with a blind spot 
in his thinking for the rest of his life. There needs also 
to be a combination of experiential and rational thinking 
about any problem. Truth is found by using both modes. 

A religious experience must value honest searching. It 
can and should again provide guidelines and perimeters for 
the searching but the movement ought to be free enough to 
allow for a latitude of views on any number of problem 
areas. 

Another important need of a young adult is to have 
vehicles to work out his tension between self and society. 
This tension can be exploited for evil ends and has been 
recently so exploited on the college campus. A religious 
movement can also deal with this tension in a negative way 
by setting up its own pseudo-society and then ignoring the 
tension. But the tension can also be used for positive 
action. A religious experience should not minimize this 
tension but should maximize its results. The tension ought 
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to allow young adults an honest look at institutions. It 
should provide ways for them to create better ones. If 
the religious experience serves only to integrate the 
young adults into society without making some improvement 
in the society then the religious experience has negated 
the positive potential of the tension. 

The fifth category is a need for a healthy 
ideology. A religious movement must be able to offer an 
individual either ideas of a person in which he can have 
faith or from which he can receive inspiration. The 
concept of models or ideology is vital to the young adult. 
The young adult is forming his values for future life and 
the exposure to dynamic ideas and persons will have a 
great effect on the lifestyle priorities of the young 
adult. The ideology offers the young adult a strong 
identity that he can either take as his own or use while 
he is forming an identity that better fits him. A 
religious movement will serve young adults well if it has 
a strong ideology. 

Finally, a religious movement must allow for an 
openness to the divine and a sense of wonder. In former 
ages ideas about the "holy" were much more stable. 

However, in this age man is less certain about how to put 
in words what he means by the "divine" and "wonder." A 
religious movement must view the need for the divine as an 
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organizing principle for life. This principle might be a 
community, or a feeling of "oneness" with the cosmos or any 
number of other links of man to something outside of 
himself. 

The tendency of most religious movements is to 
provide a stereotype image of the divine and then not allow 
its followers to break out of that image. A religious 
movement must allow for an openness to explore the meaning 
and value of the divine. It is this kind of exploration 
that will add to the present discussion of the nature of 
the divine. The religious movement needs to again provide 
perimeters for the discussion in order to have a balance. 

A sense of wonder for the simple miracles of life 
ought to be a part of every religious experience. The 
religious experience ought to lead its followers in a 
joyous celebration of life. 

From a psychological point of view the crisis of 
belief or religious experience is a very necessary step 
in the process of the young adult becoming a mature adult. 
The crisis of belief can have within it all the elements 
that provide not only just the transition but also provide 
the transition with meaning and purpose. It is the 
religious experience that can integrate the various tasks 
in a positive way. There is no other experience familiar 
to this writer which can do the same job of integration. 
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From a theological viewpoint the crisis of belief 
or religious experience is a necessary experience for the 
young adult. It is necessary for the concepts of salva¬ 
tion, wholeness, and commitment. It is also necessary for 
the concept of transcendence. The young adult wants 
wholeness or salvation. He is looking for a divine 
principle as an organizing factor in his life. He needs a 
healing power to feel whole within himself. From a 
theological viewpoint this can only happen in a religious 
experience. It is a religious experience that can give 
meaning and substance to those theological ideas. 

The crisis of belief or the religious experience 
is an experience which young adults need to become a 
mature adult. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSION 

The thesis of this study is that the crisis of 
belief is a necessary development in the young adult's 
life but the two movements will be found lacking in their 
ability to meet the psychological and theological require¬ 
ments of the young adult's crisis of belief. 

Each of the four authors, Starbuck, Allport, 
Erikson and Keniston, talked about the incompleteness in 
the young adult. The need for integration, for wholeness, 
for a comprehensive view of life, for identity and for a 
positive use of tension is a psychological fact in the 
lives of young adults. For many this incompleteness has 
been solved through a religious experience. 

The young adult of today has these same needs for 
integration. Again many look to a religious experience to 
fulfill this task. The crisis of belief or religious 
experience is a necessary experience to reach mature 
adulthood. 

The movements. Consciousness III and the Jesus 
Movement, displayed both strengths and weaknesses. 
Consciousness III's freeness and the possibility of 
developing an individualized faith are its strongest 
points. Its strong ideology and positive links to the 
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tensions of self and society are also valuable ingredients 
in a religious experience. However, there are a number of 
flaws in Consciousness III. It fails to develop a compre¬ 
hensive view of truth that would include both the experi¬ 
ential mode and the rational mode. It does not provide a 
guide to obtain wholeness. It talks about wholeness but 
it provides few details on how to obtain it. These 
criticisms are not ultimately serious flaws although they 
do limit the effect of Consciousness III to the crisis of 
belief experience in the young adult. 

The Jesus movement has two strong points: its 
potential for a healthy ideology and its power to affect 
wholeness in the young adult. However, its weaknesses 
overshadow its good points. Its simplistic answers, 
exclusivistic theology, pseudo-society, and ultimate 
concern (second coming of Jesus) all tend to negate the 
wholeness that is found by the young adult. It is an 
experience that could capture a young adult for a short 
period of time. It does not have the potential to provide 
a suitable religious experience for a sustained length of 
time. Most of the young adults who are presently in it 
will drift away. 

In conclusion, the thesis of this paper has been 
upheld. The crisis of belief or religious experience has 
been demonstrated as a necessary development in the young 
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adult's life as he is becoming an adult. Also the two 
movements were found to be lacking in their ability to 
meet both the psychological and theological requirements 
of the young adult. 
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